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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 


AST Saturday the Conference at Algeciras reached the 
end of its task. An agreement was arrived at on all the 
main points, including the bank and the police, and the text 
embodying the decisions was referred to a Special Committee 
to draw up, and will probably be signed to-day. France and 
Spain will co-operate in the organisation of the police in 
Tangier and Casablanca; the Western ports of Mogador, 
Saffi, Mazagan, and Rabat will be organised by France alone, 
and Tetuan and Larache by Spain. The Inspector-General 
will probably be a Swiss. The bank will have four censors, 
appointed by the State banks of France, Germany, Britain, 
and Spain; but as regards the capital, France will have three 
shares and the other Powers one each. The result has been 
received with general satisfaction in Europe, and the closing 
days of the Conference have been remarkable for the cordiality 
among the delegates. France receives what she desired, a 
predominant position in Morocco, and Germany may also 
flatter herself that she has succeeded in imposing to some 
extent on the Conference her principle of internationalisation, 
This general satisfaction is itself an achievement, for the 
proper issue of a Conference is that no party should feel the 
loser. The great result, as we pointed out last week, is that 
the Anglo-French entente is vindicated in the eyes of the 
world. The severe test to which it has been put has only 
strengthened and tempered its links. 








In a debate on foreign affairs in the Reichstag on 
Thursday Prince Biilow declared that Germany had no 
political interests or aspirations in Morocco, did not desire 
to interfere with the historic claims of France or Spain, and 
had no wish to have a hit at England. She merely wished 
to protect her economic interests and to show that she could 
not be treated as a negligible quantity. It is with great 
regret that we record that while Herr Bebel was replying the 
Chancellor was attacked by a severe fainting fit, from which 
he did not recover for some time. The Prince, it appears, bas 
been suffering from influenza and overwork, and the effort of 
his speech was too much for him. Happily, there seems every 
reason to believe that the seizure was merely of a temporary 
character, and will not involve any serious consequences. 
As to the speech, we can only say that if Germany had no 
real objection to the action of France, Britain, and Spain in 
regard to Morocco or to the entente, she chose a very strange 
way of showing her amicable intentions. It reminds us of 
the Irishmen who were found “fighting like devils for 
conciliation ” ! 





In spite of all the efforts of the Russian Government to 
prevent it, the Constitutional Democrats seem to be winning 
everywhere at the elections. The present elections are not of 
Members of the Duma, but of the Electoral Colleges which will 
return the Members, and though they on this account give no 
guarantee of the nature of Russia’s first Parliament, yet at 
the same time they afford an indisputable proof of the trend of 
popular feeling. The “Octobrists,” who now appear as the 
official party, have been badly defeated in the provincial towns, 
and even in many of the country districts. In St. Petersburg, 
the stronghold of reaction, the Democrats claim to have 
polled more than two-thirds of the votes, and have won 
every seat. The Government are taking every possible step 
to nullify these results by means of arrests and the cancelling 
of elections on technical grounds; but it is difficult to see how, 
in spite of all obstacles, the Electoral Colleges will not contain 
a majority of reformers. The retirement of Count Witte and 
the flotation of a new Russian loan are events which are said 
to be about to coincide with the meeting of the first Duma. 
We sincerely trust that a really representative body will 
assemble, for the possession of a genuine Parliament will facili- 
tate the rapprochement between this country and Russia which 
we have always urged. 


The terrible mining disaster at Lens on March 10th has bad 
a most astonishing seqael. Last Friday morning an explorigg 
party discovered and rescued thirteen miners who had been 
entombed for three weeks. These men, who are described as 
resembling living corpses, bad kept themselves alive on oats 
which they found in a stable, and on the flesh of a dead horse, 
but owed their deliverance chiefly to the indomitable spirit and 
intelligence of their leader Némy, who insisted on his com- 
panions keeping on the move until, guided by the fresh air 
driven into the mine, they reached the barrier formed by a 
fallen roof through which they were rescued. Némy and 
another of his party have been decorated with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honour for their heroism, and a similar honour 
is to be conferred on the chief of the German salvage corps, 
who lent valuable aid in the work of rescue. On Wednesday 
morning another man named Berton was rescued after twenty- 
five days’ solitary confinement in the mine. The French 
Minister of the Interior, M. Barthou, has inaugurated a Com- 
mission of Inquiry by a personal inspection of the mine; but 
the hostile attitude of the miners towards their employers in 
the Lens district continues, owing to the conviction that the 
disaster was directly attributable to the negligence of the 
mineowners. It was announced on Wednesday, however, that 
the delegates of the mining companies had accepted the 
proposals made by the Government to bring the strike to an 
end,—viz., that 20 per cent. of the present so-called premium 
pay should be incorporated in the standard wage, which will 
now carry with it in addition a 17 per cent. “ premium,” these 
conditions to apply to underground and surface workers alike. 





The Russian Ambassador at Washington, Baron Rosen, 
has informed the United States Government that Russia, in 
agreement with the Netherlands, proposes to call the Second 
Peace Conference to assemble at the Hague on July Ist. The 
résumé of the proposals handed to Mr. Root, while excluding 
all political questions, provides for the amelioration of the 
provisions of the Hague Convention concerning the seitle- 
ment of international controversies so far as the Court of 
Arbitration is concerned. The proposed additions include 
laws relating to the usages of land warfare, the opening of 
hostilities, the rights of neutrals, the changing of merchant- 
men into warships, the private property of belligerents at sea, 
the question of contraband, the rules regarding belligerent 
vessels in neutral ports, and the destruction of merchantmen 
captured as prizes. 
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We regret to report further native trouble in Natal. 
Bambaata, a chief in the Greytown district, who had been 
deposed by the Natal Government and had fied with part 
of his tribe to the mountains, returned to his kraal, burned 
the huts, and carried away his uncle, who had been appointed 
Regent by the Government. He then withdrew to the moun- 
tains with about two hundred followers, and a considerable 
force of white and native police set off in pursuit. A battery 
of artillery and a company of light infantry were sent to 
Greytown to assist in the operations against him. On Wednes- 
day he attacked a part of the field force, killed three troopers 
and wounded several, and compelled the remainder to retire 
on Greytown. The incident does not seem to have any con- 
nection with the recent executions, but it shows the general 
unrest which pervades the whole native population. The 
Natal Government seem to have disbanded their field force 
too soon, since certain troublesome chiefs were left unvisited, 
and in the case of widespread unrest discipline must be 
restored in every part. Reinforcements are now being 
organised, and the Government are said to contemplate calling 
out three thousand Militia. Bambaata’s enterprise is a small 
enough raid in itself, and there seems no reason to apprehend 
that recruits will join him, but the affair demands instant and 
final treatment. 


On Friday week Lord Elgin announced in the House of 
Lords that, full information as to the details of the recent 
Court-Martial having been received from the Governor of 
Natal, the Government recognised that the matter was one 
which concerned Natal alone, and had withdrawn their 
objection to the carrying out of the sentence. The execution 
of the condemned natives took place at Richmond on Monday, 
and the Natal Ministry, in view of Lord Elgin’s assurances, 
has withdrawn its resignation. We have dealt with the subject 
elsewhere, but may note here that the matter has created 
much feeling, not only in Natal, but in all the Colonies, and 
that, on the whole, the Colonial Press bas stated temperately 
and clearly the true view of the relations of the Imperial 
Government with the Executive of a free Colony. The subject 
was made the occasion of a debate in the House of Commons 
on Monday, when Mr. Ramsay Macdonald moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House for the purpose of discussing the 
administration of martial law in Natal. He and Major Seely, 
his seconder, urged that a Court composed of local Militiamen 
could not be free from bias, and declared that British notions 
of justice and mercy could not be sacrificed to Colonial 
autonomy. Captain Kincaid-Smith, from the Government 
side, made a courageous defence of Colonial freedom ; and Mr. 
Churchill's speech, though not free from one or two remarks 
which might with advantage have been expressed differently, 
showed a sound grasp of Constitutional principle. The debate 
stood adjourned at midnight. The same day an appeal was 
made to the Privy Council on behalf of the condemned men, 
but their Lordships rightly declined to interfere. 


On Friday week in the House of Commons Mr. Hudson 
moved the second reading of a Trade Disputes Bill, which 
differed from the Government Bill introduced on the previous 
Wednesday in that it granted absolute immunity to a Trade- 
Union from actions brought against it by reason of the con- 
duct of its members. The Bill was opposed from the Opposi- 
tion side by Mr. Wyndbam and Mr. F. E. Smith, and defended 
by Mr. Keir Hardie and the Prime Minister, who announced 
that he was convinced by the arguments of the Bill's sup- 
porters, and preferred it to the Government measure. The 
second reading was carried by 416 vote to 66, several 
Unionists voting with the majority. The new Bill super- 
sedes the Government measure in so far as it conflicts 
with it. Lord Melbourne used to quote with approval a 
saying of William IV., that there were good Governments 
and bad Governments, but that the worst kind of Govern- 
ment was that which could not pass its own measures, 
Certainly the action of the Ministry in this case has not been 
conspicuous for wisdom or strength. We would call attention 
to two admirable letters on the subject in the Zimes, one 
in the issue of Monday by Sir Godfrey Lusbington, and the 
other in that of Tuesday by Professor Westlake, in which the 
dangerous discrimination which the Bill makes in favour of 
one class of the community is exposed with convincing logic. 
Between them they amply justify the criticisms we made last 


TS 
week,—that the Jaw of agency, which admittedly stood ; 
need of emendation, is practically abolished by the penned 
legislation in the case of Trade-Unions, and that these are 
given a legal sacrosanctity which is a breach of our Constite. 
tional traditions and a menace to the public welfare, 





In the House of Commons om Monday the Prime Minister 
submitted various proposals for the alteration of the Rules of 
Procedure. In moving an amendment changing the morning 
sitting from Friday to Wednesday, he made it clear that, 
while strongly supporting the change, he left the decision 
entirely to the House. The Committee on Procedure had 
rejected this proposal, and, in spite of the Prime Minister's 
arguments, the House endorsed the view of the Committee, 
the Labour Members in particular being strongly in favour of 
the short Friday, and the amendment was defeated by 255 to 
180. The alteration of the hour of beginning and ending the 
day’s work was a foregone conclusion, and ultimately an 
amendment was accepted by a large majority by which the 
sitting will begin at 2.45, the dinner-hour interval will be 
abolished, and opposedéusiness will come to an end at 11 o'clock, 
Another amendment arranges that opposed business shall 
terminate at 5 instead of 5.30 on Fridays. The discussion, 
which had the curious effect of exhibiting a unanimity of 
opinion between pleasure-seeking “ week-endeys,” business 
men, and Labour Members, was enlivened by some obiter 
dicta from Mr. Healy, who declared that he could see no 
prospect of his coming into conflict with this Government 
for the next five or six years, and resolutely opposed the early. 
closing limit on the ground that every great measure had 
been advocated after midnight. “Men would only give up 
obstructing when they were tired, and they did not get tired 
until l or 2 o’clock in the morning.” Further minor amend: 
ments, including one prohibiting attempts to count out the 
House between 8.15 and 9.15, were adopted at Tuesday's 
sitting, when it was resolved that the new rules should not 
take eifect till after the Easter Recess. 





In the House of Lords on Tuesday, in reply to a question 
from Lord Shuttleworth as to the age-limits for entry of 
Naval Cadets, Lord Tweedmouth made an interesting etate- 
ment as to the system of selection at Osborne. In future 
the uniform age at which a Cadet enters Osborne will be 
thirteen. With the desire to dispel the notion that entrance 
into Osborne was to be gained by patronage or favouritism, 
Lord Tweedmouth explained in full detail the process 
by which boys were brought before the Interviewing 
Committee. There was no need for nomination. The 
only conditions were willingness to enter any of the three 
branches of the Service, and a guarantee as to the payment of 
fees and personal expenses and an allowance of £50 a year 
from the date of leaving Dartmouth till the rank of acting Sub- 
Lieutenant was reached. Lord T'weedmouth then described the 
process of selection, and to disprove the statement that the 
Cadets were drawn from a very limited class, gave statistics 
of the parentage of boys who had gone to Osborne since its 
foundation. The list certainly on the face of it bears out his 
contention that Osborne is not conducted on a class system, 
though it is rather strange that the sons of Army officers are 
nearly twice as numerous as the sons of Naval officers. This, 
however, is probably due to the late war, as in the case of 
Army or Naval officers or their widows who are in reduced 
circumstances the fee of £75 is reduced to £40. The state- 
ment is, on the whole, reassuring, though it does not meet the 
objections as to expense adduced by our correspondents. 


On Thursday the House was occupied with a discursive 
debate on the Colonial Estimates, poorly conducted by the 
Opposition, who seem at present to have as little grasp of 
Imperial as of domestic policy. An excellent maiden speech 
was made, however, by Mr. A. E. W. Mason, who spoke with 
moderation and discretion, and showed tbat a true sense of the 
responsibilities of Empire may be looked for among the Left- 
Centre section of the Liberal Party. Mr, Winston Churebill’s 
speech was one of the best he has made, and was free from 
the rhetorical infelicities that have marred certain of his 
recent utterances. We note with special satisfaction that 
Mr. Churchill declared that the principle of “One vote one 
value” was in itself “an orthodox and unimpeachable prin- 








ciple of democracy,” and that if the attempt were made to 
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--oriminate between man and man because one man had more 


and lived in the country, it would be reasonable to 

» wiminate because another man had more brains or more 

money and lived in*the town. The only safe rule was that 

voting power, as far as possible, should be evenly distributed. 

In the Transvaal the principle of “One vote one value” could 
only be operative upon a basis of voters. 


These words clearly mean that the Government do not intend 
to depart from the true democratic principle. They will also, 
no doubt, make the franchise include all adult white males. 
Weare, moreover, extremely glad to note that the Government 
intend to give adequate protection to the National Scouts. 
It would cover us with everlasting infamy if these men were 
not to receive the fullest protection. We also welcome Mr. 
Churehill’s empbatic declaration in regard to the main- 
tenance of British supremacy in South Africa, though it is 
hardly necessary to say we have never doubted the intentions 
of the Government in this respect. 


It is with great regret that we are obliged to chronicle 
another Guards “ragging” case, made public by the inquiry 
which has been held during the week into the conduct of 
several subalterns of the lst Battalion of the Scots Guards, and 
was concluded on Thursday. As the result of the inquiry is not 
yet announced, we do not desire to enter into the unpleasant 
details of the case; but we would strongly urge our readers 
not to let the “revelations” prejudice them either against 
the distinguished regiment involved or the Brigade of Guards 
as a whole. There are no better or more capable officers in 
the British Army, none more devoted to their duty, and none 
more generally competent than those to be found in the 
Guards; and it is most unfortunate that once again a fierce 
publicity should be given, not to the soldierly qualities of the 
officers in question, but to the trivialities of a petty scandal. 

It is difficult, after reading the evidence, to doubt that 
it was desirable that the officer concerned should find 
some sphere for his activities other than that of his 
Majesty's Army. What are we to say, however, of the 
worldly wisdom of a Colonel, admittedly a most able 
commanding officer, who, instead of using the proper 
and legitimate machinery for getting rid of an officer 
unlikely to prove satisfactory, used language which, though 
doubtless not meant to encourage, was in effect sure to 
encourage the subalterns of the regiment to take matters into 
‘their own hands, to the scandal and injury of the battalion, 
and, indeed, of the whole Brigade? We take no exaggerated 
view of the heinousness of “ ragging”; but if “ragging ” is to 
be tolerated, it seems to us that it should be conducted on an 
equitable basis. Would it not be possible to maintain the 
principle of one culprit one “ragger,” and to have one 
subaltern told off by his colleagues to do the disciplinary 
work? Whatever the merits, there is something revolting in 
the idea of five men setting upon one, even when their inten- 
tion is to bully him into good habits. We are no friends of 
“peaceful persuasion” by a mob, whether of officers or of 
Trade-Unionists. 





The Bishop of Ripon contributes a helpful letter on the 
education controversy to Monday’s Times. Like us, dreading 
secularism as a national danger, he appeals to the opposing 
camps of denominationalists and undenominationalists to avert 
that danger by moderating their claims. Of the former he asks 
the pertinent questions: “ Is it quite reasonable to affirm that 
religious teaching which does not include teaching about 
worship and the Sacraments is not worth having? Is it no 
gain that children should be taught the words of our Lord, 
the story of His Life and Death? Would it not be a real 
advantage if every child were given the opportunity of 
learning that God was its Father, and Christ its Redeemer, 
and the Spirit its Helper? Can any Christian man 
think that secularism is preferable to such Christian 
teaching?” Turning to the anti-denominationalists, the 
Bishop appeals to them to abate their antagonism to dogmatic 
teaching. Can they reasonably contend that its exclusion 
prohibits the teaching of the above truths? If not, he appeals 
to them to make it clear that they do stand for such 
definite Christian teaching as the Church and the Free Church 
Catechisms affirm, and to join with the denominationalists 
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in effecting a compromise which will render secularism 
impossible. The Bishop holds that undue insistence on 
denominationalism makes for discord and weakness, but, 
“whatever the meaning which controversialists on both sides 
may attach to the word undenominationalism, the people of 
this country have a right to ask that it shall at least include 
that faith which is held in common by the preponderating 
majority.” 


The April number of the Hibbert Journal (Williams and 
Norgate) contains an article by the Bishop of Carlisle, 
entitled “Mr. Birrell’s Choice,” to which we desire to 
draw the special attention of our readers. It is in effect 
an appeal to Parliament to give us a national settle- 
ment of the question of religious education, and to found 
our system, not on secularism, but on Christianity. In 
Mr. Birrell’s path stands, he tells us, the lion of denomi- 
nationalism. “It is a strong and loud lion; it is also a 
lion not without nobleness of mien and courage; but even 
at its best denominationalism is departmental and not 
universal religion. In its essence it is sectarian and not 
catholic Christianity.” After pointing out that none of the 
Churches are free from distinctive denominationalisms, and 
mentioning one of the special points of doctrine which belong 
to the Church of England, and asserting also his determina- 
tion to teach this doctrine on all rightful occasions, “ through 
books, in sermons, at Bible classes, in lessons in Sunday 
Schools,” he goes on to say he will not ask permission to teach 
it in the day schools of the nation, because to do so would 
lead inevitably to secularism. 


“T will not sacrifice,” says the Bishop, “on the altar 
of my denominational doctrine, however sacred and sub- 
lime to me, the spiritual hope of the nation and the 
religious training of hosts of children, whose only oppor- 
tunity of learning of God and their own Divine origin and 
destiny is in the day school. To do otherwise is, in my judgment, 
not only a great national betrayal, but moral and spiritual 
infanticide on a stupendous scale.” Here is the real crux of the 
problem. Ifthe denominations insist on banishing non-denomi- 
nationalism, they must inevitably deprive a vast number of 
children of the opportunity of receiving religious education as 
part of their daily schooling. If, on the other hand, the 
denominations agree to non-denominational instruction in all 
schools, we can secure religious instruction in the fundamenta] 
truths of Christianity for the whole nation. We wish we had 
space to notice this admirable article at greater length, but 
for the moment all we can do is to put up a finger-post to it. 
We would ask those of our readers who are now occupying 
their minds with the question of religious education to read the 
article carefully before they come to the conclusion that 
there is no way out of the education puzzle except that 
demanded by the denominational extremists on the one hand, 
or by the advocates of the secularisation of the schools on 
the other. 


The financial year ended last Saturday, and the Revenue 
Returns show a gratifying increase. With the exception of 
Estate-duty, all the major branches of revenue have exceeded 
the Estimates. In Customs the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer anticipated a decline of £1,680,000, owing to the 
reduction of the Tea-duty, but the expansive power of the 
revenue is shown in the fact that the actual figures exceeded 
estimates by £425,000. Income-tax exceeded its estimates by 
£350,000 and last year's record by £100,000; while Posts and 
Telegraphs exceeded estimates by £400,000. The result is a 
net increase of £696,202 as compared with the receipts for 
1904-5, and an excess of revenue over estimates of £1,523,000. 
The Estimates provided for a surplus of £249,000, and there 
has been a saving in expenditure of £1,719,000. This gives a 
total realised surplus of £3,491,000. Of this surplus a certain 
amount will probably be wiped out by Debt charges, and a 
considerable portion will go to the Sinking Fund. But if it 
is reasonable to hope for a surplus of from two to three 
millions in the current year, the Chancellor should bave a fair 
sum in band to devote to the reduction of taxation. The 
abolition of the Coal-tax and some reduction in the Income-tax 
are the forms of relief most generally demanded. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——>— 


WHERE ARE THE CONSERVATIVES? 


HERE are the conservatives? Are they all asleep, 
all drugged into unconsciousness by the sophistries 
of the Tariff Reform League? To judge by what has 
happened in Parliament during the past month, there 
are no conservatives or moderates left, at any rate 
in the Unionist Party. The House of Commons has 
been filled with wild schemes of a Socialistic kind 
proposing to dissipate not merely the material resources 
of the nation, but, what is infinitely more precious and 
more difficult to redeem, the moral strength of the people. 
One would have imagined that the lead against these 
dangerous schemes would have come from the remains of 
the Unionist Party, and that men would have arisen among 
them to show that even though following Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour in their fiscal proposals, they had not 
abandoned the whole of their Conservative or Liberal 
Unionist opinions. Yet, strangely as it sounds, almost the 
only effective and capable attempt to show the better way 
has come, not from the Unionist, but from the Liberal 
side. It was left toa Radical Member, Mr. Harold Cox, 
to lead the opposition that was offered to the dangerous 
and unnecessary proposal to feed the children in our 
elementary schools. Again, the most potent voice raised 
in Parliament against the wrong-headed and injurious 
measure for the taxation of site values in Scotland was 
that of Mr. Cox, though here we are glad to note 
that he received support from a Unionist Member, 
Sir Henry Craik. Even when a measure so fraught 
with grave issues as Mr. Hudson’s Trade Disputes 
Bill came before the House, the Unionist opposition 
was perfunctory and unimportant. Mr. Lambton, it is 
true, made a good speech against the proposal to place 
the Trade-Unions in a position of privilege ; but, then, Mr. 
Lambton is a Unionist Free-trader, and not a follower of 
Mr. Balfour. Mr. Chamberlain, the actual, if not the 
nominal, leader of the Opposition in Mr. Balfour's 
absence, did not, apparently, think it worth while to 
stay in London for the debate, and such criticism 
as was made from the Opposition Front Bench by 
Mr. Wyndham was directed rather to exposing the 
admittedly weak and unsatisfactory attitude of the 
Government in regard to the Bill than to offering a 
clear and outspoken protest against its leading principles. 
Worse than all, less than half of the members of the 
Unionist Party took the trouble to vote against the Bill, 
while an appreciable number of Unionists actually voted 
for it. 


With these facts before our eyes, can we be said to be 
exaggerating if we ask whether there are any conservatives 
and moderates (we use the word “conservative” in its wider 
sense) left in the House of Commons? A condition of affairs 
so unsatisfactory, nay, so alarming, confirms us in all we 
have said during the past three years as to the almost 
irreparable damage done to the forces of conservatism 
and moderation by Mr. Chamberlain and his abettor, 
Mr. Balfour. In destroying the foundations of the 
Unionist Party, and substituting for its old creed the 
essentially Socialistic and disruptive principles of Pro- 
tection, they did a deadly injury to the cause of true con- 
servatism. It confirms us also in the position from which 
we have never varied, that it was and is the duty of 
Unionist Free-traders not to join the Liberal Party, 
even though it was right and necessary for them to make 
their Free-trade views effective by voting against Pro- 
tectionist candidates at the General Election. Their duty, 
as we have repeatedly pointed out, is to hold together 
and act together as a separate Unionist F'ree-trade group 
to which the best Conservative and Free-trade elements in 
the nation may rally, and which later on may be able 
to reconstitute the Unionist Party on a Free-trade basis,— 
a basis also of moderation, sane Imperialism, and anti- 
Socialism. The need for the formation and the mainte- 
nance of such a Unionist Free-trade group has, we venture 
to say, been demonstrated beyond doubt by the events 
of the present Session. The official Unionist Party, 
a and demoralised by the poison of Protection 
which it has swallowed at the bidding of Mr. 
Chamberlain, at first with the tacit and then with the 




























































































PR 
open approval of Mr. Balfour, kms shown itself utter} 
incapable of providing the check upon the present Hous 
of Commons that is so urgently needed. ll that it 
has done, or apparently has desired to do, has been to 
embarrass the Government, to force them wherever 
sible into an extreme position, and’ to place them at the 
mercy of the more violent section of their supporters, 


But though with the virtual extinction of the Unionist 
Free-traders in the House of Commons true conservatism 
and moderation seem to have disappeared, or are to be found 
only in the moderate wing of the Liberal Party, we do not 
for a moment doubt that in the country there are still a vast 
number of people who are conservative in the true senge, 
We believe that it is as true now as ever it was that the 
majority of thinking Englishmen and Scotchmen are at 
heart “ Left-Centre,” and that though they felt obliged 
and rightly felt obliged, at the General Election to cast their 
votes against Protection and in favour of Free-trade, they 
are in no sense prepared to enter upon any wild schemes of 
Socialistic experiment. The Unionist Free-traders, though 
they are so meagrely represented in the present House of 
Commons, in truth turned the scale at the late Election, 
It should surely be the object of wise Unionist leaders to 
recover these votes for their party. But these votes cap 
never be recovered unless the Unionist Party, besides 
abandoning Protection under all its aliases, also shows 
an honest and effective desire to withstand extreme and 
Socialistic measures, and to help whatever Government 
may be in power to resist the proposals of the extremists, 
What temptation is there to moderate men who hold views 
such as we hold in regard to national affairs—and there 
are many more of them than the Chamberlainites and 
Balfourites will admit—to go back to a party which not only 
coquets with the Labour Members, but offers no coherent 
or reasoned opposition to such measures as those we have 
enumerated above? The men of moderation and con. 
servatism may feel anything but satisfied with the action 
of the present Government in regard to domestic measures, 
and may regret, as we regret, their unwillingness to say 
“No” tothe Radical and Labour wings of their party. 
But they recognise that in the Government, at any rate, 
there is an important section who are opposed to 
Socialism, and to that reckless expenditure of money 
which Mr. Chamberlain and his followers now openly 
hint is the first and necessary step towards the 
carrying out of Tariff Reform. The Government may 
be weak, and the Liberal Party as a whole swayed 
by a dangerous combination of recklessness and seuti- 
mentality; but, deplorable in the highest degree 
as such a state of things is, who can deny that a 
Government of Tariff Reformers inspired by the spirit 
which has been moving the Opposition since Parlia- 
ment met would be infinitely worse? Not till the 
Opposition can show the nation that it feels a 
genuine sense of responsibility, and is more eager to 
preserve the country from Socialism and its attendant 
financial burdens than to make party “scores” off 
the Government or to further the policy of Tariff 
Reform which has been so emphatically condemned at 
the polls, will it be able to rally to its side the Left- 
Centre men, who, in the last resort, must always 
control the destiny of a sound and vigorous Unionist 
Party. At present the moderates and conservatives 
in the nation see clearly enough that an Opposition 
controlled and in effect, if not in name, led by 
Mr. Chamberlain is thinking far more of how—as 
Mr. Chamberlain has himself made us understand— 
to convert the Trade-Unionists to Tariff Reform than 
to resist a Socialistic programme. Mr. Chamberlain 
has often been singularly out of touch with the 
nation as a whole, and has therefore often failed in 
his political diagnoses. At present, as we have said, 
the men he is thinking about and the men whose votes 
he is angling for are not the moderate Conservatives and 
moderate Liberal Unionists, but the anti-Individualist 
section of the working men. His hope is so to mancuvre 
and so to manipulate the Parliamentary situation that 
these men may become disgusted with the Liberals on the 
very grounds that moderate men are inclined to support 
them, and then by the votes of these extremists once 
more to regain power. We are certain that this policy is 
doomed to failure, and that if persisted in it will only 
sink the unfortunate Unionist Party deeper and deeper in 
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the political slough, while at the same time vastly 
increasing the dangers of Socialistic legislation. What 
js wan is not tactics of this kind, but an honest, 
jain, straightforward, and intelligible ate to 
extreme proposals. Such an opposition will gradually 

to itself all the best elements in the nation. Inci- 
dentally it will also drive the poison of Protection out of 
the Unionist Party. Whether some leader will arise on 


. the Unionist side who will gradually organise such an 


opposition we do not know, but our hope lies in that 
direction. What we are certain of is that opposition con- 
ducted on Mr. Chamberlain's principles can never restore 
the party to vigour. 

It will be said, perhaps,-that to have written as we 
have written above is a confession of failure, and shows 
that we ought not to have taken the line of decided and 
effective opposition to Chamberlainism and Balfourism 
which we took before, and at the time of, the General 
Election. On the contrary, instead of a confession of 
failure, we regard it as a proof of the soundness of the con- 
tentions which we then set before the country. We fully 
realised that the adoption of the Protectionist policy. meant 
the ruin of the Unionist Party. We also believed, and 
still believe, that the adoption of a Protectionist policy 
must mean the ruin of the nation and the Empire. Not 
only would it involve the worst and most dangerous form 
of Socialism at home, but it would introduce a disruptive 
element into the Empire which must bring about its ultimate 
ruin. Therefore we were bound not merely to oppose 
Protection by verbal protests, but to make our protests 
effective. We never disguised from ourselves, however, that 
the opposition which we felt it was absolutely necessary 
that the Unionist Free-traders should offer to Mr. 
Chamberlain and his aiders and abettors would involve 
a heavy sacrifice in many directions, and must be paid 
for at a heavy price. But those sacrifices had to be 
made. In the affairs of nations, as of men, there are 
times when it is necessary to pay a great price rather 
than to risk irreparable ruin. We felt that it was 
far better to risk a Parliamentary situation such as 
that which now exists than to risk the carrying out 
of the Chamberlain policy. That we said before the 
event. After the event, and in full view of all the 
dangers which may arise from the Socialistic temper of 
the present Parliament, we are convinced that the price 
was one which it was necessary to pay. It is from those 
who, by refusing to restrain Mr. Chamberlain in the early 
days of his propaganda, forced the nation and the party to 
pay that price that expiation for their cowardice and 
weakness must be demanded. 

But it is little use to regret the past. What we have to 
deal with is the present and the future. And here the 
course for Unionist Free-traders is clear. They must 
stand together and redouble their efforts to reconstitute 
the Unionist Party upon a basis of Free-trade, a basis 
which necessarily involves moderation and essential con- 
servatism. In a country like ours there is no policy which 
makes more for true conservatism and true moderation 
than does Free-trade. No true Conservative Party can 
ever be the party of Protection, for Protection is always 
the parent of passion and unrest. 





CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


hs ,American correspondent of the Times sends to 

Monday’s paper a telegram describing the dinner 
given in New York last Saturday to the Governor-General of 
Canada which is almost lyrical in its enthusiasm. In spite, 
however, of this lyric note, we do not think that he in any way 
exaggerates the significance of the event, or overestimates 
the meaning of the utterances of Mr. Root, the American 
Secretary of State, or of Lord Grey. The importance of 
Mr. Root’s speech lies in the fact that a man who is not 
merely one of the ablest and most cautious of American 
statesmen, but also responsible for the conduct of the foreign 
affairs of his country and the right-hand man of the 
President, declares that in fact, if not in name, the United 
States and Britain may be regarded as allies. Here are 
Mr. Root’s actual words :—‘“ The traditional policy of the 
United States forbids alliances with other countries, but 
every lawyer knows, every man of affairs knows, that the 
signature and seal upon a contract are of little value unless 
the character and the purpose of the contractors are sincere. 





And with a sincere and genuine contract of purpose, if not 
of paper, our relations are sealed as effectively as they might 
be by a formal agreement.” If they stood alone, these words 
would be significant, but their importance is very greatly 
increased by the context in which they are embedded. Mr. 
Root finds, we are sure, the true basis of this virtual alliance 
in the fact that English and American ideals are the same, 
and that the two nations stand for the same things in the 
public life of the world. That is, both stand for freedom 
and independence, agd for that type of government which, 
while democratic in spirit, will tolerate “the lawless 
crowd” as little as “the lawless crown.” Instinctively 
the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race are coming to 
realise that they must necessarily stand together for ideals 
in which they believe so profoundly,—ideals which are 
directly menaced by the great military autocracies of the 
world. The principles on which military autocracy rests, 
the dynastic principle—which, even when it allows a 
modicum of freedom, allows it by grace and favour and 
not by right—and the principle of divine inheritance are a 
perpetual challenge to the principles upon which the 
Anglo-Saxon race has based its polity in the past and 
means to base it in the future. The negation of 
militarism, autocracy, and dynasticism makes Britain and 
the United States natural allies, and would draw us 
together even if a common tongue, common ties of blood, 
and common ideals, moral, social, and literary, had not 
already brought us so close. In Mr. Frederic Myers’s 
phrase, the “Imperial force of Fate has linked our race 
in high emprise.” 

Mr. Root’s speech would have been important wherever 
uttered, but the fact that it was uttered at a public 
function intended to do special honour to Canada 
through the chief representative of the Dominion, the 
Governor-General, greatly enhances its effect. Pessimists 
in regard to good feeling between Britain and the 
United States have always pointed to Canada as the 
insuperable obstacle to a complete understanding. 
“What is the use,” they have been wont to say, “ of 
talking about an alliance with America while the Canadian 
Dominion is part of the British Empire? The Americans 
mean, and very possibly, from their point of view, rightly 
mean, to absorb the whole of the North American Con- 
tinent. On the other hand, the British people, as long as the 
Canadians are loyal to the Imperial tie, will burn their last 
cartridge to prevent such forcible absorption. Unless, then, 
the Canadians—which is unthinkable—ask to be relieved 
of the Imperial tie, the British people mean never to consent 
to the gratification of an essential American ambition.” 
In other words, the existence of Canada was held to forbid 
the banns of alliance. We were told, in effect, that it was 
impossible to be friends in the truest and most intimate 
sense with the United States as long as we retained our 
special relationship with Canada. We must choose 
between the Canadians and the people of the great 
Republic. We ourselves never believed in this political 
dilemma, but, at the same time, we were forced to admit 
that a certain traditional attitude of the Americans 
towards their neighbour to the north might at any time 
create friction and difficulty which would postpone the 
fruition of our hopes of a permanent good understanding 
with the United States. 

Mr. Root’s speech and the rest of the utterances of 
the speakers at the Pilgrims’ dinner make it clear that 
the old grudging feeling in regard to the inclusion 
of Canada in the British Empire has practically passed 
away, and that not merely the men who guide American 
policy, but the better public opinion of the United States, 
are perfectly content that Canada should choose her own 
destiny. They recognise that in deciding to remain part of 
the British Empire Canada is doing nothing which need 
estrange her from the eighty millions of English-speaking 
people who live to the south of her boundary-line. There 
was no doubt a time when Lord Grey’s proud, but not 
too proud, boast would have been resented in the United 
States :—‘“ If the nineteenth century belonged to the 
United States, the twentieth century belongs to Canada. 
Yes, gentlemen, this is the stimulating faith of the people 
whom I represent. Any idea of the possible annexation 
of Canada by the United States is scouted by us 
as an impossibility, as great as you would regard the 
annexation of the United States by Canada.” As it was, 
these words did not merely cause no resentment. but were 
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cheered with genuine enthusiasm by those who heard them. 
With the strength and solidarity of the Union, and with 
the sense of the possession of wealth, numbers, and 

restige possessed in the same degree by no other country 
in the world, has come also that tolerance and fair- 
mindedness which belong to those who are not only great, 
but know and understand their greatness. While America 
was still raw and young she had in her a certain jealousy 
and intolerance of other peoples which sometimes seemed 
to make her resent their strength and patriotism as if 
they were things injurious to herself." Nature never gives 
the young, either in individuals or communities, the supreme 
touch of kindliness,—the complete respect for the rights 
of others. In the exulting splendour of youth there is too 
often a flourish of insolence. Since, however, the Union 
fought the greatest civil war of all time and tempered the 
steel of her manhood in the blood of her patriot sons, she 
has gradually acquired the benignity and the wisdom 
which belong to maturity. As her greatness and her 
responsibilities have increased she has come to under- 
stand that the world is big enough to hold others beside 
herself, and that it is a moral, and not a merely material, 
equality that makes nations respect each other. No one 
in the United Stutes now desires to treat Canada as a 
“ one-horse ” nation, or to sneer at her because her wealth 
and her population seem so small compared with those 
of her great neighbour. America may, no doubt, quarrel 
with Canada in the future, as in the past, over boundary 
and other questions, and there may again be “a plentiful 
lack” of good feeling on either side. But we believe that 
the tone of contempt once entertained in America for 
Canada, and necessarily reciprocated by the Canadians, 
has gone for ever. Americans used to complain of 
Canadian insolence, but they were apt to forget that the 
remedy for this evil, if it existed, lay in their own 
hands. The bigger a man or a nation is, the more 
necessary is it to offer precedence in the batfle of 
courtesy. 


There are many forces at work to-day which, we believe, 
will tend to keep the relations of Canada and the United 
States on true lines. Of no small importance among these 
is the making of the Panama Canal, which, whatever may 
be the momentary difficulties that are being encountered, is 
certain to be completed by the United States. Its creation as 
an American enterprise, and the development of American 
interests in Cuba and in the Philippines, will turn the 
attention of Americans south rather than north, and help 
to give a southward outlet for their more restless spirits. 
Destiny has decreed that for the next two or three genera- 
tions, at any rate, America shall fix her gaze southward. 
Again, there is a growing feeling among thoughtful men 
in America—and thoughtful men influence the policy of 
America far more than might be supposed by those who 
judge of American politics by sensational debates in the 
House of Representatives or in the Senate—that monopoly 
is good neither for men nor communities, and that the 
existence of a neighbour-State, which, though intensely 
democratic, is organised on very different lines from those 
of the Union, is good, not bad, for the American people. 
In Canada America may discover warnings and examples 
which may be of great use to her in shaping her own policy. 
The European nations find it useful to learn from their 
neighbours in regard to many of the details of administration. 
If America absorbed the whole continent from the tropic 
to the pole, she would possess a monopoly that would leave 
her without that useful and generous competition in the 
arts of government which is good for every nation. She 
cannot expect to learn much from the Spanish-American 
Republics, for there her work must be that of a teacher 
rather than a learner. Europe, on the other hand, is 
too remote, and the physical conditions are too different, 
to encourage the competition we have described. What 
one wants Canadians to say of America, and Americans 
to say of Canada, when either has got hold of a good 
and effective instrument in the detail of government, 
is: “If they can do this, why cannot we?” By 
remaining distinct and apart, but yet friendly States, 
and bound by special ties, America and Canada may 
do each other good service. Instead of keeping apart 
the mother and the daughter Empires, Canada may 
help to maintain them in ties of alliance which will 
preserve for the world the highest ideals of freedom and 
good government. 





——— 


EUROPE. 


E should say, on the whole, that the res 
Algeciras Conference tends towards phy 7 
Europe for the next few years. It will be, no omer: Rr 
uncertain peace, for it depends to a most unfortunatg 
degree upon the continuance of lives which may not 
continue. With so many half-mad Anarchists at the 
disposal of secret committees with an interest in disorder: 
the boldest insurance office would be loth to guarantee the 
life of the head of any first-class Government except our 
own, and the safety of that head is often the on} 
guarantee for international order. The passing awa RA 
the Austrian Kaiser will, it is admitted, be a signal for 
quarrels of race which can: hardly be settled. without 
resort to the sword. Too many rich territories of thg 
Hapsburg dominion will have no indisputable owners 
The death of the German Kaiser—the healthiest among 
us are not immortal—would probably change every 
political combination in Europe, and might in changin 
them let loose some elements of disorder which ars 
now repressed by fear. Abd-ul-Hamid, again, can scarce} 
have a successor of his own type, equally astute 
and equally indifferent to human life; and with 4 
feeble successor the great struggle for the remaining 
territories of the old Eastern Empire, which is sure t¢ 
come some day, is almost certain immediately to begin: 
There are, besides, chances of explosions, in Russia for 
instance, which might lead to something more thay 
diplomatic action, more especially if the explosions 
revived the Polish hope of regaining a national indi 
viduality. None of these chances are calculable in the least 
degree, and the prospect of peace cannot therefore hg said 
to be in any way beyond the risk of disappointment. 
Nevertheless, apart from the risk of catastrophes, which 
should never be forgotten, and never be allowed to enter 
into political calculation, the prospect of peace seems to us 
to have substantially improved. For almost the first time 
in modern history France may be considered a make-weight 
on the side of peace. For centuries she has been the 
“trouble house” of Europe, and even in recent years 
her natural craving to recover her lost provinces has 
been regarded by diplomatists to involve a threat. She 
has, however, for some time past displayed a genuing 
devotion to peace. Her people, warned by the terrible 
example of 1870 that war is not always glorious or 
profitable, have betrayed a dislike of militarism which, 
inconsistent though it be with the history of France, is 
nearly universal. She has definitely preferred rulers of 
the tranquil and able but peaceable notaire kind to 
swashbucklers of any description, whether with great 
names or without them. The most “enfranchised” of 
her population openly protest against war, seek as ai 
ideal “ the solidarity of humanity,” and are almost prepared, 
should they obtain power, to reorganise the Army on the 
Swiss basis, that is, for the defence only of existing 
boundaries. At the same time, to make that defence 
efficient, the majority perfect the education of their 
Army, steadily improve its weapons, especially the 
artillery, and are striving to develop in their officers 
the professional capacity which had, it seems admitted, 
been permitted seriously to decline. Frahce, therefore, 
while most reluctant to provoke any enemy, has become 
still more reluctant to encounter the risks of aggression. 
She betrays the same spirit in her alliances, having “ redded 
up” her secular quarrel with Great Britain, and persuaded 
Italy and Spain that she no longer has designs on their 
independence. She must always lead the Latin races, but 
at present it is not towards war. This attitude will weigh 
heavily in favour of peace, more especiadly as the entente 
with Great Britain makes her coasts safe against anything 
but a nearly impossible coalition of maritime Powers. 
Then the growing desire of Germans for quiet, as essential 
to that increase of wealth and commerce which makes 
them so much happier, or at all events so much more 
resigned to the drawbacks in their condition, has un- 
doubtedly been intensified by the proof afforded by the 
scene at Algeciras that, except for purposes of defence, 
they stand alone. For defence, the Triple Alliance could 
still be relied on; but Austria is not anxious to increase 
either German power or German wealth, while Italy 
is most anxious not to forfeit the guarantees from 
Great Britain which she enjoys in the Mediterranean. 
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Austria being a bundle of sticks rather than a club, her 
rulers are always for peace as a permanent policy, and have 
too many heavy internal difficulties on hand to consider the 
nt moment an opportune one for any departure from 
thar usual role of tranquil referees. And, finally, Russia, 
rather bewildered by the situation which has followed her 
recent great defeat, sullenly awaits the “solution” which 
is to restore her energy and her prestige among the nations 
of the world. E 
It is said, too, all over the Continent—and, strange 
as it may seem, we incline to believe it—that the new 
attitude of the United States, which so recently struck 
down an ancient European Monarchy as it were with a 
tof the hand, tends heavily in favour of pea It is 
quite true that the statesmen of the Union still profess 
that one of their first objects is to abstain from inter- 
ferénce in the affairs of Europe; but still, they do not 
remain at a distance from those affairs, and the difference 
between interference and the action of a representative 
like Mr. White in the Conference at Algeciras is not to 
European diplomatists easily perceptible. A six-foot 
liceman may be the best-tempered man in the world ; 
ut if he is looking on at a riot, and wishing the riot to 
stop, the rioters are apt to measure his shadow as a very 
palpable element in the situation. He might strike in, and 
if he did he might alter the “balance of power” among 
the fighters most materially. America has no army, say 
all the Intelligence Departments; but for defence she 
has two millions of men who know how to use a rifle, 
and if resolved to offend, her wealth would enable 
ber to create a great fleet with most annoying 
rapidity. She must be counted on as a heavy concrete 
argument against the reckless pursuit of objects of 
ambition. With America, Great Britain, and Austria 
honestly devoted to peace, with the German people 
seeking wealth, and with serious uhcertainties and 
anxieties as regards the control of the great markets of 
Further Asia, no one will break up the truce of God with- 
out much of that kind of reflection which always induces 
able men to wait. The doubter whom the poet represented 
as reproaching men with being “sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought” recognised that while so sicklied 
they would be indisposed, or even incapacitated, for violent 
action., Europe, we think, is safe, at least for a while, 
from any coups Mle téte,—we may hope also from any coups 
de poignard. ° 





WRONGHEADED IMPERIALISM. 


bbe politics of the average British elector might be 
described as a confused Imperialism. He accepts 
the Empire as a fact, he is proud of its past, he desires its 
continuance, and he is sincerely anxious to maintain the 
bonds of attachment to the Mother-country. But he is 
never quite clear what these bonds are, and on the difficult 
questions of the Imperial Constitution he is apt to be 
somewhat at sea. The Government reproduce on a larger 
scale the attitude of the average man. They mean well 
towards the Empire, they are full of excellent intentions 
of showing themselves better Imperialists than their prede- 
cessors—not in itself a very difficult task—but they are 
not invariably clear in their understanding of what 
the Empire signifies. They do not always realise how 
delicate are the links of union, and how this very delicacy 
is the secret of their endurance. They honestly wish to 
bind the Colonies to Britain, and to affirm on all occasions 
the solidarity of the Empire. ‘The trouble is that their 
haste is sometimes too great, that they are occasionally 
too anxious to centralise control and proclaim a premature 
Imperial unity. Colonial autonomy used to be claimed as 
peculiarly a Liberal doctrine, but it is a doctrine which 
the present Government seem to find some difficulty in 
mastering. ° 

What has happened since we last wrote has not changed 
our view of the unwisdom of the Government's interference 
in Natal. The matter has been so confused by irrelevant 
issues, that for the sake of clearness we must repeat 
certain Constitutional truisms. The Imperial Government 
have a right of veto over the legislative acts of the free 
Colonies where a measure is proposed which endangers 
the well-being of the Empire as a whole. Such a right is 
beyond criticism, and equally such a right, save in the last 
resort, is never exercised. Again, there is an undoubted 
power in the King in Council to revise sentences in a 





criminal case passed by a Court of a free Colony. Such 
appeal is by special leave, and is naturally allowed only in 
extreme circumstances where the Judicial Committee is 
satisfied that grave injustice has been done. An instance 
occurred the other day in an appeal from the Courts of the 
East Africa Protectorate, and the same principle applies 
to self-governing Colonies. Last, we should maintain 
that in certain rare and exceptional cases the Crown was 
justified in interfering with an executive act of a free 
Colony. We say “justified,” because it is not a question 
of Constitutional right, but of Imperial policy. As a 
matter of law, we should be inclined to say that the right 
existed in allcases; but asa matter of policy, we should 
confine it to twos One is when the Imperial Government 
have given aid to a Colony in money and troops, and have 
so made themselves partners in a course of action. Inany 
question arising out of this course of action they have a 
clear duty to interfere. The other is when the Imperial 
Government have convinced themselves that the act with 
which they propose to interfere will inevitably necessitate 
either their assistance, or lead to consequences which will 
be gravely injurious to the highest interests of the Empire 
asa whole. In such cases interference is justified. 

What are the facts in the present instance? Clearly it 
was no case for the exercise of a legislative veto, though Major 
Seely seemed to think otherwise, since he quoted in justifi- 
cation of Lord Elgin’g conduct certain instances of the 
Royal Assent being refused to Colonial Bills. Nor was it 
the ordinary case of an appeal by leave from the decision 
of a Court to the Privy Council. The Lord Chancellor on 
Monday, in delivering the judgment of the Judicial Com- 
mittee in an appeal on behalf of the condemned natives, 
made it clear that it was not the case of an appeal from a 
Court, but from an executive act with which the Privy 
Council had no right to interfere. <A verdict of a Court- 
Martial under martial law must be regarded as an act of 
the Natal Ministry, and not as the finding of a tribunal. 
Nor was it an appeal to the King to exercise his right of 
pardon, for this,part of the prerogative has been vested 
finally in his Majesty’s representative in the Colony. We 
are left with the plain truth that the summons to Natal 
to hold her hand and send further information was an 
interference with an executive act of that Colony. Was it 
justified on any of the grounds we have suggested? In our 
opinion, there was no such justification. The native rising 
had been put down by local troops, though a British 
regiment seems to have been lent to the Colony as a moral 
support. It was not seriously pretended, on the other hand, 
that the execution of the condemned men would in any 
way lead to a general rising. To any one who knows the 
native mind the argument that to put twelve men to 
death for the murder of two white policemen savours of 
cruelty is clearly untenable. Most native murders are done 
by co-operation, and all native tribes are familiar with 
the idea of communal punishment. But in any case, if we 
may judge Lord Elgin’s views by his Under-Secretary’s 
speech, the Government had no such contingency in 
mind, Finally, it has not been alleged, and indeed 
cannot reasonably be alleged, that unless there was 
interference consequences gravely injurious to the highest 
interests of the Empire as a whole were likely to arise. 
Interference, then, we maintain, was indefensible. 

An anxiety to protect the helpless native races was the 
honourable cause of the Government's action, and of the 
feeling shown in the House of Commons on Monday by many 
Liberal Members. We should be the last to decry this 
feeling, but unless facts are squarely faced mercy will 
degenerate into a foolish sentimentality. Twelve men are 
condemned after a trial lasting many days bya Court of 
Militia officers. But martial law, say the critics, is the 
negation of law, and Militia officers are scarcely a com- 
petent Court. Now a great deal of exaggeration was 
used on the subject of martial law by the Under-Secretary 
for the Colonies and others. Any Government have a 
right to take such measures as are necessary for the pro- 
tection of their country, and the ordinary Courts will 
support their action. It is only when such measures go 
beyond necessity that they can fairly be condemned. 
Further, this was no drum-head Court, but a serious 
tribunal, and the Militia officers, being to all intents 
civilians, performed, in effect, the work of an ordinary 
jury. It is strange that the very men who argued most 
strongly for interlerence, and declared that they could not 
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trust the people of Natal to do justice, are prepared 
to hand over the control of the natives in the new 
Colonies to what may prove a Boer majority, who will 
certainly not endorse their views on the native question. 
We are prepared to run the risk of giving self-government 
to the nsvaal and the Orange River Colony, but it is 
idle to pretend that the Boers in those Colonies will be 
more lenient to the natives than the British settlers in 
Natal. Itis notorious that they will be much less lenient. 
Such inconsistency may well awaken considerable bitterness 
among the people who are thus discredited. But, in any 
case, the friends of the natives in England are going the 
worst way to achieve their end. The Governor of Natal 
is the official protector of the natives, their Paramount 
Chief, and as:such he has certain powers altogether apart 
from his Ministry. To weaken his authority in this 
capacity, both with the natives and with the Colonial 
Government, is the surest method of making these powers 
illusory. Besides, the only effective security for the good 
treatment of the natives is that a healthy and humane 
public feeling on the subject should grow up in the Colony 
itself. If Downing Street is to interfere without due cause, 
the Colony will be relieved of its responsibility, and the 
unfortunate natives will be made the shuttlecock between 
the Imperial and the Colonial Governments. 

Unjustified on the facts, wholly unjustified by Imperial 
practice, Lord Elgin’s interference, has certainly done no 
ood. The sentimentalism displayed in the debate in the 

ouse is scarcely flattering to the Natal Colonists, since 
it. assumes that they are not to be trusted to show 
decent feeling in their own affairs. Nor will the remark 
of the Under-Secretary suggesting that Natal had been 
given autonomy too readily do much to smooth matters 
over. If little harm is done, it wil be due to the 
admirable temper shown by the great self-governing 
Colonies. The Colonial Press, with hardly an excep- 
tion, has kept its head, and has stated clearly and 
temperately the true doctrine of Imperial relations. 
Autonomy once given cannot be whittled gown. It means 
freedom to do what may seem wrong in our eyes as well 
as what is right. You cannot have a one-sided freedom. 
lf, with the best intentions, we interfere with executive 
acts, otherwise than in the circumstances and under the 
important limitations we have described above, then 
we take upon ourselves the responsibility of Colonial 
administration. We turn a self-governing Colony into 
a Crown Colony after it has acquired the habits and 
instincts of freedom. 





IMPROVING AWAY LANDLORDS. 


ve disposition to resort to piecemeal legislation which 

is so marked in the new House of Commons is an 
unavoidable result of the conditions under which it has 
been elected. The House represents what is probably the 
high-water mark of Liberal reaction, and in this reaction 
the Labour Party has played a prominent part. Men 
who have just won so conspicuous a victory are naturally 
eager to reap the fruits of it. Older Parliamentary hands 
would know that the multiplication of measures is not the 
shortest road to useful legislation. They would urge the 
more ardent spirits to wait for the Government proposals, 
with the view of amending them m Committee, in preference 
to bringing forward their own. But in a time like the 
present to offer counsel of this dilatory order is to waste 
words. Every new Member has his psalm or his doctrine, 
his song of victory over defeated foes or his pet measure 
by which their overthrow is to be made perpetual. He 
thinks in his heart probably that he is a much better 
legislator than the occupants of the Front Bench. They 
talk about comprehension, about carrying the party with 
them, about taking large views of a subject. He knows 
where the shoe pinches, and can put his finger on the 
exact place where it must be stretched or have a new 
piece let in. His Bill will therefore go straight to the 
mark. It will single out a particular hard case, and found 
on it a new law. That the very nature of its origin will 
make that law a bad one does not occur to him; or if it 
does, the very faults of his legislative offspring may seem 
virtues to his paternal eye. 

What has been said has a special application to the 
Jand question. The importance and urgency of land 
reform are not denied by any serious politician. The flow 
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of population into the towns, and the consequent difficult 
of keeping labour where it is wanted, are facts which van | 
us at every turn. They enter into the housing uestion, 
into the physical deterioration question, into the aor 
cultural question. The economist and the social retort 
are constantly coming up against them, and finding qlj 
progress blocked by the impossibility, without Pow 
legislative changes, of getting over or round them. The 
problem first stated by Lord Beaconsfield, Can the land of 
England go on supporting three people, the landlord, the 
farmer, and the labourer? is still unsolved. We know 
that it supports some of them very badly now; that im. 
poverished landlords, insolvent tenants, and labourers who 


can barely earn a living wage are familiar objects in every 


county. But the nature of the solution we are awaiting is 
still unknown. Will the way out of the difficulty Jig 
through the elimination of one at least of the three classes 
and if so, which of them is to be excluded? Or are there 
expedients by which all three may be retained at no 
greater cost than a careful readjustment of their several 
claims? In answering these questions two things have to be 
kept in view. The first is that the subject must beapproached 
from all three sides at once. It is useless to attempt to legis. 
late for landlords if you exclude the farmer from considera. 
tion, or for farmers if you take no account of the scarcity of 
labour, or for labourers if your Bill says nothing about 
either of the classes from which the demand for labour 
comes. And the second point to remember is that legisla. 
tion of this comprehensive kind must be the work of tho 
Cabinet. The private Member can seldom have the 
breadth of views of the Government, and never the variety 
of information which is within their reach, and without 
these he will probably leave the question a little more 
confused than he found it. This, however, is one of those 
features in the game which are ordinarily more visible to 
the bystander than to the player. Certainly it was quite 
hid from Mr. Agar-Robartes when he introduced “a Bill 
to amend the law relating to the tenure of land.” 


The object of the Bill is to deal with one only of the 
aspects of the land question,—the protection of the tenaut 
farmer. But it deals imperfectly even with this one 
aspect. The preamble shows this. ‘ Whereas,” it says, 
“it is expedient in the interest, of good husbandry that 
better security should be made for the capital and labour 
invested by tenants in the cultivation of the soil.” Nothing 
is said about the other side of the picture,—the cases in 
which the tenant stays to the end of his term, and 
then leaves having invested neither capital nor labour, 
having, in fact, taken everything he could out of the soil 
and replaced nothing. The whole conception of tho 
relation of landlord and tenant as it is understood in 
England and: Scotland rests upon the idea of partner- 
ship. The landlord supplies capital in the form 
of permanent improvements, the tenant supplies it in 
the form of labour and cultivation, and both add such 
knowledge and judgment as they possess in the form 
of suggestion and advice. The perfectness of this relation 
demands, no doubt, a combination of qualities in the parties 
which is seldom found in this workaday world. But this 
combination will not become more frequent if the legislator 
starts from the assumption that the landlord must be 
treated as a useless member of the partnership,—left in, 
indeed, because of the difficulty of openly getting rid of 
him, but deprived of any right of interference in the 
management of the land. Mr. Agar-Robartes’s Bill gives 
the outgoing tenant a right to obtain a far larger amount 
of compensation from his landlord in respect of im- 
provements made on his holding than he is entitled 
to under the existing Acts. That is perfectly fair so 
long as the landlord equally with the tenant regards 
them as improvements. But supposing that he is of 
the contrary opinion; supposing that what the tenant 
regards as improvements wear quite another appearance 
in the eyes of the landlord; supposing that they alter the 
character of the holding, and alter it, in the landlord's 
judgment, decidedly for the worse. The recognition of 
an unqualified claim to compensation makes the tenant 
the judge of what is good farming, and saddles the 
landlord with the cost of changes which, if he had the 
power to stop them, would never have been made. Tenants 
are not always wise, nor are they always right in their 
estimate of the economical future. It is wholly conceivable 
that a farmer may have a wrong opinion of the gain that he 
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: rom turning arable land into permanent pasture, 
nto ro tating fruit orgarden produce for thecrops that 
on hitherto been grown on his land. The expected market 
may never be opened up; and when his tenancy comes to an 
end, and his experiments have proved ruinous, this Bill will 
allow him to call them improvements and to recover their 
“ynexhausted ” value from the landlord. The seventh clause 
ressly provides that neither notice to, nor the consent 
of, the landlord shall be required when a tenant lays down 
rmanent pasture, or plants orchards, or fruit-bushes, or 
strawberries, or asparagus, or rhubarb. A man may have 
made calculations as to the demand there is likely to arise 
in the neighbourhood for fruit or for asparagus, only to 
discover in the end that his neighbours grow their own 
roduce, or if they do not, have not the money with which 
to buy his. But the expense of this misreading of the 
jocal needs will not fall on him. It will come upon the 
landlord in the shape of compensation. 

It may happen that the landlord, having watched on these 
experiments on the part of the tenant and founded on them 
a very decided opinion as to his capacity for the business of 
farming, seizes the first opportunity of putting an end to his 
tenancy. In that case, he may have under the fifth clause 
to pay not only any compensation due for improvements, 
but also compensation for disturbance. The fruit-farming 
tenant may turn out a veritable Old Man of the Sea. 
The landlord can neither make his voice heard as regards 
the cultivation of his own land, nor replace the tenant at 
the end of his tenancy by a successor more to his mind. 
He must not refuse to renew the lease, or guard against a 
repetition of the changes he dislikes by making more 
stringent conditions. Either of these acts will constitute 
“gnreasonable disturbance,” and he will have to go before an 


misfortune. He feels quite well, and is, so far as he knows, 
quite strong, and that is all he minds about. He has ‘no 
sense that the athletic expert is his physical superior, but 
it amuses him to watch, and even to read about, his doings. 
The cases of the comfortable poor man and his rich neigh- 
bour are analogous. During nine-tenths of his time the 
workman does not think about the man of means at all, 
but thinks, as we all do, about his own concerns,—bis 
work, his prospects, hie wife, his children, and his news- 
paper. When he does think about the rich man, he 
thinks, so to speak, dramatically. He is interested—partly 
because his wife is interested—in the way he orders his 
life, and he thinks more of him if he does it with a certain 
regard to appearance, and even, perhaps, display. He 
likes him to show neighbourly feeling, but to show it with 
due regard for ceremony. Of.course, he likes sympathy 
when he is in trouble, but that is not because he is poor, 
but because he is human. If he gets it he will return it in 
full measure, especially where the trouble he sees concerns 
health. 

We must admit that it is not easy to say definitely who 
the “comfortable” poor man is,—almost as difficult as it 
is to say who the healthy man is. He is a reality; if we 
may defy grammar, he is a majority. But just as we can- 
not lay down an invariable rule as to how much exercise, 
how much food, and how much sleep are necessary to 
keep a man in health, so we cannot say how much wages 
will enable a man to be “comfortable.” All we can say 
is that certain sanitary conditions tend to ill-health, and 
certain economic conditions to a life of misery. How far 
the individual physique or the individual character may 
have power to neutralise or to rise above these conditions 


arbitratog to determine whether his view of what is best for | it is impossible accurately tocompute. Only two people among 


the land or the tenant’s view is to be accepted as the right 
one. It would be far better to enact that every farmer 
who wishes to"become the owner of his holding shall be 
armed as against his landlord with power of compulsory 
purchase. Change of ownership might lead to improved 
cultivation of the land, but that end will never be attained 
by turning the landlord into a sleeping partner with no 
voice in the conduct of the business. The idea of this 
sill has been derived from our Irish legislation of the last 
quarter of a centuty, and its authors would do well to 
consider what has Been the effect of the Land Act of 
1881 upon the prosperity of Ireland. That ill-starred 
measure could at least plead that it only replaced one 
bad system by another, that it set up dual ownership in 
the place of an ownership to the duties and expenses of 
which the landlord as a rule contributed nothing. Isthat 
a fair description of the English land system ? 








RICH AND POOR. 

‘ 7 AM sure I wonder that the poor are not more envious 

than they are!” This isa sentence we often hear upon 
the lips of well-to-do people. The speaker means that the 
poor do envy the rich, and are excusable on the ground that 
the latter are supremely enviable. As a matter of fact, these 
two propositions contain between them vyery little etruth. 
Those who believe in them ground their belief upon emotion 
rather than upon reason, and betray as much self-conscious- 
ness as sympathy, The rich are very liable to seizures of 
sentimental pity, and some of them suffer chronically from 
“ewelled head.” They ought to take these two undoubied 
tendencies into consideration when they criticise the attitude 


the acquaintance of the present writer have ever described 
themselves in his hearing as “ having everything.” Both were 
women, one the wife of a skilled workman with a growing 
family and something under two pounds a week, the other an 
old woman with a weekly income of about five shillings 
above her rent. The former lived in the country, the latter 
in a poor part of Marylebone. Both made. use of the 
phrase in connection with the pity they felt for the 
poor. Both thought that they might be objects of envy, 
but to neither did it occur that they might envy any 
other class of persons. Naturally, among the uncomfortable 
poor, things are different. It is difficult for men and 
women who have been specially unfortunate not to feel 
their misfortunes more keenly when they see the prosperity 
| of those about them. No doubt it ought not to be so; but so 
‘it is. The less fortunate poor do, it is true, feel envy, but 
seldom, we think, envy of the rich. In the mind of the 
average man—who is not a bad man—envy is nothing worse 
than ambition enervated and embittered by misfortune. 
Ambition moves us all to climb the hill of prosperity step 
by step; it inspires a practical desire to stand level with 
| those just above us, not an impractical longing to fly over 
‘their heads and alight somewhere in the dim distance. 
| If, for instance, a man falls out of work and finds himself 
in danger of the workhouse, while he sees his sister, with no 
claims upon her such as he has and no immediate anxiety 
as to her future, living happily in service with employers 
who respect and like her, he naturally feels envious. At first 
he asks her help to enable him to live as comfortably as 
| she lives; at last he too often actually “sponges” upon 
her. It is very sad, but sometimes it really seems inevitable. 
Anyhow, it is natural. But it is upon the sister, not upon the 








of the poor. The mass of the hand-workers do not think very | employer, that his envy fastens. To take another illustration, 
much about the rich, and do not indulge in self-pity at all. Do the present writer was hearing the other day a graphic 


you then mean, it may be asked, that all the poor are perfectly 
contented? Of course not. Neither is any other class of 
men. The miserable must envy the comfortable, just as the 
tick mdn envies the healghy one. But if a man feels well— | 
ie. is habitually unconscious of his body, enjoys his meals, his | 
day's work, and his night’s rest—he will not, unless he is a 
hypochondriac, disturb himself by envying other men’s bodily | 
prowess; indeed, he gives the best of all proofs that he does 
not envy it,—he watches it with genuine pleasure and admira- 
tion. He knows he will not live a day less because he has 
not the specialised strength of this football player or that | 
bicyclist. The power to jump this obstacle or carry that weight | 
will not bring Lim an ounce of luck or spare him a single 


account from an eyewitness of a meeting for the discussion 
of Socialism held in a poor parish in Newcastle. Two or three 
gentlemen spoke, and after them an artisan, an engineer 
by trade, who had got some education for himself, and had 
probably earned a steady fifty shillings a week for a long time. 
This man was evidently cheerfully convinced that he was at 
the top of the treo; that he owed, as he doubtless did, his 
exalted position to his own exertions; and that the millennium 
would soon arrive if every one acted with as much energy and 
wisdom as he had done. After him came a low-class agitator, 
a casual labourer. He implored the audience to pay no 
attention to the speech they bad just heard, as the speaker 
belonged to the aristocracy of labour, and did not know the 
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poor. All through his speech he showed that he envied, and 
to some extent even hated, the artisan, but he showed no 
feeling whatever against the gentlemen who had spoken, no 
doubt in better taste, upon the same lines. We do not fora 
moment mean that the majority of the very poor hate the 
class above them ; but if they do happen to be envious people, 
that is the line their envy takes, as the agitator very well 
knew. 

The only class of persons who do openly express bitter envy 
of the rich are tramps, and they, we believe, envy them not so 
much their wealth as what they believe to be their idleness. 
They do not envy the comfortable workman; not they. He, 
they know, has to toil from morning to night, and restrict 
himself in his pleasures, and take anxious thought for 
his wife and children. ‘They envy people whom they see 
sitting dressed in good clothes behind horses or motor engines, 
and for the moment doing nothing. Between these happy 
persons they allow of no distinction. The country doctor 
flying by in his car, who has been up all night, and very 
likely expects to be at work all day, and the over- 
strained lawyer or merchant who saves himself from a 
nervous breakdown by spending his nights and his Sundays 
in the country, and who drives a good-looking horse to the 
station every morning, appear in the eyes of the tramp to be 
as idle as a pleasure party bound for the races. 

Respectable English human nature is very much alike in 
all classes, and if ordinary professional people would look at 
home they would realise that the envious imagination in 
England is a highly restricted, and not at alla dangerous, thing. 
Weshould all like a little more money; we wish we could do as 
our friend So-and-so does, live in such a house as his, or enjoy 
such holidays; but we do not envy the great millionaires of 
America any more than we envy the Royal Families of Europe. 
We may have our views about how they ought to be treated. 
We may believe them to be an advantage, or fear them to be 
a danger, to the States which harbour them; but that isa 
mere question of our political opinions, of our ideas as to 
the best method of bringing about the greatest good of the 
greatest number. In England we all want to better our- 
selves; but, on the other hand, we have a good opinion 
of ourselves as we are. Most men feel in their hearts 
pretty certain that the class to which they belong produces, at 
its best, the best men in the country, and that those men, when 
they are healthy and lucky and able, have the best time. This 
is the attitude of mind which will always, as we believe, keep 
this country from Socialism, while it will at the same time 
spur it forward to the improvement of social conditions. ‘‘ The 
prid& which inspires often tends to modify envy.” These 
words were said by La Rochefoucauld, but they are more 
applicable in England than in France. 





BACK TO THE LAND—AND THE TELEPHONE. 
ALF in jest, and half, perhaps, in remembrance of the 
late Lord Salisbury’s “circus in every village,” Mr. 
Rider Haggard has proposed a new remedy for rural depopu- 
lation. He was speaking on Monday at the first annual 
meeting of the Co-operative Small Holdings Society, and 
referred to his recent visit to the United States as Govern- 
ment Commissioner sent to report on tlfe Salvation Army 
colonies. During that visit he was informed by Mr. Wilson, 
the Secretary of State for Agriculture, that in several districts 
they had actually succeeded in stopping the exodus from the 
country into the towns,—an exodus which was puzzling 
Americans as well as Englishmen. They had solved the 
difficulty, and kept the men on the land, by fixing up a tele- 
phone in every house. The women no longer sighed for the 
amusements of the town; after their work was done they 
gossiped to each other over the telephone. Mr. Haggard 
threw out the suggestion that, in order to make village life 
more attractive, the American example might well be copied 
in England. 

Attractions may be wanted to keep men and women in the 
villages, but would the “telephone in every cottage” prove 
attractive to the villager mind? Not at once, certainly, for 
movements are slower in the villages than in the towns, and 
in London and the great towns it is not every one who is yet 
impressed with the delights of possessing a telephone. To 
some minds, of course, the telephone has already become an 
absolute necessity. Deprived of it they are as helpless as a 








carpenter without hands. The idea of writing a series ot 
letters with a pen and ink, directing, sealing, and stampi 
the envelopes, and then waiting till the day after to-morrow 
for an answer simply paralyses them; even the reply-paid 
telegram has become for them hopeless 

gram pelessly cumbersome and 
old-fashioned. Their only notion is to get through their 
necessary business communications in the least possible time 
and with the smallest expenditure of trouble; though, even ay 
the telephone cannot do everything for them, for the day 
has not yet arrived when you can speak money into or out of 
your bank,—the bankers still want signatures that can be read, 
But it is not only for business purposes that the telephone ig 
used habitually. Some of the most ardent advocates of the 
spoken rather than the written word are women, and very 
naturally so. Nobody but the woman who has actually 
managed a large household, or for that matter a small one, 
knows how fatally easy it is to get to the end of a day and to 
find, on looking back, that “there has been no time” to do 
anything solid, or to “ get at” some particular piece of work 
which has for long needed finishing. The whole day has been 
spent in a ceaseless round of small interruptions and petty 
excursions, yet it is difficult to see, on reviewing the day, how 
the interruptions could have been prevented or the time saved, 
Enter to her, pondering on these matters, the vision of 
telephonic communication with shops and friends. There 
will be no more need to make appointments by letter 
with the dressmaker, or to drive to the box-office of the 
theatre to take tickets, or to be kept waiting for forty. 
eight hours before she knows whether Mrs. Blank can 
meet her or come to tea. Nor is there any reason 
why the instrument should be restricted to what are 
more or less business communications. To do the thing 
properly you will have a telephone installed in your, bedroom, 
so that the first thing in the morning you can ring up all 
your friends who can bear it. Ang, indeed, a telephone in 
the bedroom may be, in exceptional cases, a real and wonder. 
ful boon. You can always cut off communication if yon want 
to be left alone, though it needs considerable strength of mind 
to contemplate a disconnected instrument for hours together, 
and to know that there may be friend after friend vainly 
trying to ring you up to tell you the most exciting and really 
important news. But to understand how great a blessing the 
bedroom telephone may be, you must be suddenly struck 
down with an infectious disease, so that nobody will come 
near you. If you can contrive to contract, say, a slight 
and not dangerous attack of an easily taken illness like 
measles, the amusement and consolation you can get by 
perpejually ringing and being rung up is hardly to be 
estimated. The conclusion of your illness leaves you witha 
debt of gratitude to the inventor of the telephone which it 
would be difficult to repay. 

In contrast to the woman who has a genuine affection for 
her telephone, there is a smaller class of men and women, with 
men, perhaps, in the majority, to whom it is symbolic of all 
that is newest and worst of modern hurry and bustle and 
intrusion upon private amenities of peace and quiet. To such 
people the telephone is a subject that cannot be mentioned in 
even tones. The message conveyed to them that “ Mr. B. 
wants gou on the telephone,” or, more often, “ Mr. B, wants 
to see you at the telephone,” is received with almost in- 
articulate expressions of fury. “ What does he want? Who 
is Mr. B.? Why can’t he write? What does he mean by 
having the cheek to say ‘he wants me on the telephone’? 
Why should I leave what I am doing, in which I simply must 
not+be interrupted, to go and answer some wretched, petty 
little question which he ought to put in writing if it is 
really important?” The worst of it is that such sum- 
monses nearly always do succeed in attracting the sum- 
moned one to the receiver. There may, just possibly, be 
something urgent in what Mr, B. has to say, though it hardly 
ever happens that there is; but,it is this feeling’ that a 
chance may be being neglected which is the compelling 
magnet. Mr. B., having assured his reluctant interlocutor 
that he hoped he had not interrupted him, but was just going 
to sit down and write to him when it occurred to him it would 
save time to ring him up, and woyld he be at home on Sunday, 
his victim returns to his work. Is it unreasonable of him to 
detest the new force which bustles him out of his orderly 
habits and precise, slow-going industry? It may be 
natural to loathe the ring of the bell, but ought he not 
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ise that unless he accommodates himself to the quicker 


at which the others are thinking and working, he will be 
jeft behind? And if it is no longer possible to succeed in 
business without making use of the new force, is it not con- 
ceivable that even the balance of private or social life may be 
upset into the bargain? There may be imagined a time when 
it will be “no use trying to know the So-and-sos, because they 
aren't on the “phone.” That last and direst of abbrevia- 
tions has not yet finally and gbsolutely “arrived,” but it is 
arriving. 

Of course, if all that happens, and if the telephone as a 
means of social intercommunication is decided to be not only 
valuable, but compulsory, the movement in favour of its 
adoption will inevitably spread from the towns to the villages. 
If, in the faster life which is coming, a person is to be 
regarded as socially deaf and dumb who refuses to be per- 
petually at the disposal of any one who wants to talk to him, 
it will become after a time just as unfashionable to be deaf 
and dumb in the country as in London. Young John Half- 
acre, leaving his father’s farm at Brampton-among-the-Roses 
for a week’s visit to Cousin Tom, who has a draper’s shop 
in the neighbouring Assizes town, will be attracted to town 
life not so much by the shops and the glitter as by the 
easy conversation at the receiver in the back parlour; 
he will be fascinated by the joy of being able to ring 
up his cousin Mabel, or perhaps Mabel’s friend, who is 
in service in another town a dozen miles away. It may 
even happen that a new method of rustic courtship may 
thus be added to the three stages already existing, and 
known as “ walking-out,” “courting,” and being “engaged.” 
It will be perhaps described as “talking.” “No, they 
wasn't engaged, and they didn’t walk out, but they 
used to talk of an evening,” will be the explanation 
given of the behaviour of Mabel and John, though, 
indeed, as the conversation of loving couples “ walking 
out” is believed to consist mainly of impressive silences, 


conversations “on the wire” might possibly be a 
little monotonous. “’Ullo!....Are you there?.... 
Yes, I'm ’ere..... What say?....Im ’ere, I say. 
....No, I didn’t say nothing....” Still, even if he 


does say nothing, it will be attractive to think that he could 
do so, if he had anything to say. He will return to the 
farm, and will grumble after supper that in such a 
dead-alive place it is impossible to talk to anybody. His 
father, realising that the new invention allows him to 
discover what price So-and-so is asking for his horse, or 
how the jury “brought it in” at the Assizes, without riding 
over to the town or buying a newspaper, eventually inquires 
the price of an installation in his back parlour, or asks the 
parson to get the Parish Council to instal an instrument in 
the village Institute. From the bagatelle-room at the 
Institute to the draper’s and the baker's and the butcher's is 
only a natural progress, and after that there would be 
little more to be done to make village life in the country as 
bright and busy and up-to-date as in the towns. There 
would be no need, indeed, to live in town at all; unless, per- 
chance, some energetic propagandist were to arise, with a self- 
imposed mission to make town life more attractive by cutting 
off town people from the telephone. 





ANTS IN CAPTIVITY. 
HERE is no doubt that the world has become a great deal 
more industrious since the days of Solomon. For one 
thing, it has moved Westward with the best of its intelligence 
and its enterprise, and the Western climate is less conducive 
than the Orient to a love of luxurious leisure. Solomon 
therefore might think that some at least of his maxims were 
kept closely at the heart of the modern world, and might 
be pleased to find that his counsel to the typical leisure-lover 
had been taken even to the very letter, for if the sluggard does 
not now go to the ant, he has at all events brought the ant to 
himself; he considers her ways, and we hope that he gathers 
wisdom. The fashion—for it really is having quite a vogue 
—of keeping ants in glass houses, so that all their ways may 
be considered, is a very interesting one. At many shops in 
ondon you may now buy nests, as they are called, of ants, con- 
sisting of two panes of glass clamped together with an interval 
of an eighth of an inch or less between them, a little earth 
enclosed between the panes, and the principal population of 
. 





one of the colonies of the yellow meadow ant (Lasius flavus) 
inhabiting it. The ant population proper consists of a single 
queen, of a number of workers, of a considerably less number of 
males, which live in the winged or perfect state for a short 
part only of the year, and of a number of pupae or nymphs 
(in a stage corresponding to the chrysalis phase of butterfly 
or moth life), of larvae or grubs (corresponding to the cater- 
pillar stage of the lepidoptera), and of eggs. The principal 
business of the workers is to look after, to feed, and to clean 
the queen; to dispose of the eggs as she lays them, and move 
them about to get the proper temperature ; to move the larvae 
and pupae for a like reason; to clean and feed the larvae ; and 
to make any tunnels and do any mason’s work that is wanted in 
the common domicile. No one else in the house, speaking fm 
the ants’ point of view, does any work at all. But the ants 
have some domestic animals, and there are certain other 
little creatures that quarter themselves upon the ants (the 
mutual relations of hosts and guests are not in all the 
instances fully understood), some of whom, it is quite 
conceivable and probable, may be useful workers in the 
general economy, though we do not yet know what their 
particular respective spheres of usefulness are. The prin- 
cipal of these domestic animals are a small white mite— 
they vary in size a good deal, but, to indicate roughly their 
dimensions, they may be said to be about equal in total size to 
the head of one of the workers of L. flavus—a species of wood- 
louse, white in colour, and blind, which is about a quarter the 
size of the common wood-louse, or even less; and the aphides, 
or “ green-fly.” The mite and the wood-louse live in the nests 
of the ants, and never seem to leave them. The aphides live 
outside the nest, some on the rose, others on the daisy 
and other plants; but there is a good deal of evidence that 
the ants take their eggs into the nest and bestow care on them, 
as if they knew that animals of value to themselves would 
hatch from them. The mites and wood-lice will live, for a 
while at all events, in the glass cases with the ants themselves, 
and specimens of each of these are sold with the ants that are 
their hosts. It is claimed also that eggs of the aphides are 
placed in the cases, but the present writer does not know of 
instances of their being hatched out in any of the bought 
nests. But if these cases do not contain everything, they 
contain, at all events, a great deal that is of interest, and are 
very convenient and portable. An occasional spoonful of 
water, put in at an opening left for the purpose, is all that is 
necessary to keep the air and the earth between the glass panes 
sufficiently moist, and an occasional drop of honey or of 
melted sugar during the summer is enough nutriment for 
a great number of ants. Between the panes all the 
domestic life of the ants may be watched,—the moving, 
feeding, and care of the larvae, the assiduous, and, as it 
appears, very burdensome and vexatious, attendance on the 
poor queen, and all the other details of their economy; but 
unfortunately it can be seen only in fleeting glimpses, for the 
admission of the light drives the ants hurrying hither and 
thither, and disturbs the even flow of their life entirely. 
Something may be done to modify their distress by using 
yellow-tinted instead of white glass, and sufficient light to 
enable one to observe the ants may then be let in without 
greatly disturbing their ordinary business. They are very 
sensitive to jar or vibration, so that it is important, if they 
are to be observed peacefully at work, that the cover over 
them be withdrawn as gently as possible. ‘ 

These ants, the L. flavus, are in some ways the best gdapted 
for keeping and observing in this manner; but in some ways 
only. They seem to be contented to remain always within 
the confinement of their nest. The orifice is stopped up with 
a little plug of cottonwool, so that it is impossible for the 
most adventurous ant to come out; and it is wonderful what a 
comfort it isin households where there is a morbid fear of 
insects to know that all possibility of the ants’ escape is cut 
off, But, on the other hand, just because they are such home- 
lovers and so little of adventurers, these J. flavus are not 
very interesting ants to keep. They have little enterprise; as 
fighters they are conquered by nearly every other kind; they 
become torpid at a temperature a good deal higher than some 
others; and tkey have an annoying way of fastening some 
smoky-looking, grey mucous or other stuff to the top pane of 
glass, which prevents one seeing what is geing on below. 
For all these reasons, other ants are more amusing. 
There is a very nice kind, Myrmica ruginodis, less common 
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than L. flavus, but so far common that a little search 
in the meadows (it lives in similar places with the 
yellow meadow ant) in a lightish soil would be likely to dis- 
cover a nest in any summer month. It is more energetic, is 
awake and more or less active during most of the winter, only 
falling into the torpid state when the thermometer goes down 
to several degrees of frost—whereas the kind sold in the nest- 
glasses becomes comatose when the thermometer touches the 
frost mark—and does not coat jits glass with any white- 
washing arrangement to make itself invisible. It is more 
than twice the size (is perhaps about twice the size, speaking 
of the common workers) of L. flavus, of a bright chestnut colour, 
shining and handsome. Another interesting and active ant is 
the common black ant, L. niger. It is very quick indeed in its 
m@vements, and a wonderfully strong creature and powerful 
fighter for its size. Lord Avebury, who kept a great many 
kinds, speaks of F. fusca, a shining brown ant, as one of the 
most attractive to keep; but the present writer does not 
know this kind from personal acquaintunce. Fusca (the 
fourmi noir-cendrée of Huber) lives under stones and makes 
tunnels, rather than raises mounds like the others just men- 
tioned. Any and all of these kinds can be kept quite easily, and 
in apparent content, between two panes of glass similar to the 
arrangement sold in the shops; only it has to be remembered 
that a larger kind, such as ruginodis, requires rather more 
space between the panes than a little ant like flavus. They 
may easily be induced to take up their quarters within the 
artificial cases by the simple means suggested by Lord 
Avebury (or by him first suggested to the present writer) 
many years ago, of preparing the nest first, with the earth 
between the panes at the right degree of moisture, leaving 
one of the side-walls open, and then heaping above the glass 
case thus prepared the contents of the anthill from which 
your new colony is to be founded, and so leaving it. All this 
must be placed in a tray full of water, or a box with sides 
lined with a strip of fur, with the hairs pointing downwards 
(which seems to defeat all attempts of the ants at escape as 
effectively as a moat of water), until the whole population 
have settled in between the panes of glass and taken in their 
queen, larvae, pupae, eggs, and domestic creatures. They will 
do this in a day or two, for the sake of the moisture kept 
between the panes of glass, as all the moisture evaporates 

yfrom the earth outside. Then begins a very interesting 
spectacle,—the tunnelling of the galleries and chambers, 
and soon. Once established in these nests, the ants show no 
disposition to leave them, provided food is within access (and 
wonderfully little food suffices for them), and provided the 
earth is not‘allowed to become too dry. Probably none of the 
kinds except flavus would be quite happy and healtby if they 
were debarred altogether from going out, and it is always well 
to leave a door open by which they can come out and roam. 
They may, if you like, be surrounded by a moat of water or 
by hair, but it does not seem necessary. They will find their 
way back—guided, probably, by a very delicate and complete 
sense in a certain joint of the antennae resembling our sense 
of smell—to the nest if they leave it, and, as a matter of fact, 
but few of them do leave it. As a rule they come out more 
by night than by day, all the tunnelling ants seeming to 
dislike light, and makihg no use of their eyes for the practical 
purposes of what we should call seeing, though very likely the 
eyes are extremely sensitive to light. 

Of course there are many other kinds of British ants, some 
of which make very evident use of their eyes, that are quite 
as intefesting to keep and study in confinement, such as: the 
horse ant, F. rufa, that makes the big mounds of pine needles 
in the fir woods; but they require a much larger range, and 
are not so conveniently kept. The ordinary British house- 
maid would be liable to “go off” if a nest or two of them 
were introduced into her domains. They are better in an 
outhouse, or studio, than as drawing-room pets; and the 
apparatus for keeping them has to be relatively elaborate; 
besides which, their habit of heaping up the needles and bits 
of stick makes itdifficult to watch them. Yet the manners 
of some of this kind will repay the trouble. The interesting 
slave-making ant is a near cousin, and though it is probably 
hard to find him in England now, you may figd him readily 
in Southern Europe, and we have not yet pints at the time 
when a duty shall be imposed on the import of ants. 
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FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
EDUCATION QUESTION. 
{To rum Epirorn ov tux “Spxctaror.”] 
Srr,—I have just read with the deepest interest the article on 
“Fundamental Christianity and the Education Question” 
in your issue of December 30th, 1905. With your main 
contention I am most heartily accord. It will indeed be a 
calamity if, “ because of the quarrels of the clergy, [you] slide 
into a system of secular education which nobody wants.” 


This is exactly what has taken place in the State of Victoria in 
which I now reside. In the year 1872 an Act was passed makin 
primary education absolutely secular, with no mitigation whatever 
When, some years after it was passed, it was contended that by 
the terms of the Act it was illogical to have, even in the ordinary 
reading-books, any reference to the sacred name, the Minister of 
the day, who had to administer the Act, admitted the position 
and new books were prepared which were entirely free from any 
religious contamination (!), and, as a text-book on morals mf 
necessary, “ Hackwood’s Moral Education Book” was introduced, 
And nobody can say that this pure secularism represented the 
general wish of the people. It was merely the result of the inability 
on the part of the State to satisfy contending religionists, The 
State could not know all religions; if education were to’ be com. 
pulsory and free, it would know none. ‘rue it is that in later 
years, in deference to the religious sentiment of the people, these 
atheistical reading-books have been abolished, and in the School 
Paper which takes their place are found religious, and eyey 
Christian, articles ; but the letter of the Act (now the consolidated 
Act of 1890) remains the same, and the “brutal muzzle,” to use 
Bishop Moorhouse’s term, of secularism is upon the mouths of all 
the State school teachers, ‘The Christian religion is not only 
absent, it is excluded. 

But I lived for many years in the neighbouring State of New 
Sout Wales, and there a different method prevails. A solution 
of the religious difficulty has been found, mainly through the 
direct influence of denominationalists, which commends itself to 
most minds as reasonable and fair, and affording to all alike as 
much opportunity for religious teaching as can be expected ina 
State system of education. One part of this method is nearly 
identical with what you appear to view with disfavour on account 
of two practical objections, which I think are easily removed, 
The other part is, in the main, identical with what you advocate, 
In New South Wales the two co-exist, and in a later part of 
your article you come to this position. As one who had for many 
years daily experience of the working of the New South Wales 
system, I venture, with all the humility which becomes a Colonial 
Bishop, but with all the force of the love which, as an English 
clergyman, I have for the old land, to bring it definitely under 
your notice. 

What the State in New South Wales has said is briefly this:— 
(1) There must be moral teaching; it must be based upon the 
bible ; education must not be godless ; but the State can supply no 
teaching which is distinctive of any Church ; and (2) the various 
Churches shall all have full opportunity, by their own accredited 
agents, to instruct their children in their particular tenets, during 
the ordinary school hours, in the school buildings, and under 
school discipline. Hence we have the 7th Section of the Public 
Instruction Act of New South Wales, which, giving an arbitrary 
meaning to the word “secular,” says: “In all Schools under this 
Act the teaching shall be strictly non-sectarian, but the words 
‘secular instruction’ shall be held to include general religious 
teaching as distinguished from dogmatical or polemical theology” ; 
and we have the 17th Section, which gives power to all clergy and 
other duly authorised religious teachers to give denominational 
teaching in the schools during school hours and under school 
discipline. There is also Section 18, which enacts that “no pupil 
in a Public School shall be required to receive any general or 
special religious instruction if the parents or guardians of such 
pupil object to such religious instruction being given.” 

Now, how does this work out? A statement compiled by the 
Department of Public Instruction of New South Wales will be 


beyond suspicion, so I will enclose it for your perusal, and I will . 


quote one sentence: “ There are,no sectarian difficulties in working 
the clauses providing for general or special religious instruction, 
because the system has always formed a part of the School 
routine of the Colony (State), and probably only a very small 
percentage of parents would like a change made, unless it were 
in the direction of giving more and not less religious teaching.” 

My own view is that under the 7th Section there might be 
used improved text-books—e.g., the syllabus of religious instruction 
approved by the London School Board—and there might be forms 
of devotion used at the opening and closing of school. But, in 
any case, that section redeems the system from the charge of 
secularism, or godlessness. Scholars are examined in the teaching 
given under it, and marks are awarded. 

But the work done under Section 17 in the diocese of Sydney 
for twenty-six years has been considerable, and more valuable 
than the other. A Committee of the Synod has had it in hand (I 
send you under separate cover the last Report), and I venture to 
assert that universal approval has been accorded. It is well 
organised, an@ only needs more money to make it adequate. It 
has been recognised that for many reasons the clergy could not 
be expected to do it all, though they do a great deal; and that 
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~ satary help, though always used when available, cannot be 
vo in sufficient measure. So a staff of salaried teachers has been 
and is employed, and now clergy and voluntary and salaried 
ers tuner are teaching in the diocese of Sydney eighty 
cent. of the Church of England children, excluding infants, 
ho are in the schools. The State-paid teachers, the parents, and 
th children all value this special religious instruction, given, as 
the by qualified and sympathetic teachers. I endeavoured to 
haga account of it at a sectional meeting of the London 
ade Congress in 1899; but»I scarcely thought then that 
. rs educational would advance so rapidly in England that it 
would be worth while seriously to consider what New South 
Wales has done in the solution of the problem. _ But now I 
honestly think that itis. Will anybody in England inquire fully 
and impartially into it? How’gladly would I give my personal 
testimony, if it were possible, to the value of the New South 
Wales system. You will pardon my enthusiasm, but it would be 
the delight of my heart to go up and down the country advocating 
its adoption as & proved satisfactory system under conditions 
even less favourable to its working than those which exist in 
d. 
, on a very considerable sum would be required to provide 
and maintain an adequate staff of trained religious instructors 
throughout England (for again I echo your remarks about the 
clergy and voluntary helpers)g but surely if the Church can re- 
tain—and justice demands no less—all endowments, emoluments, 
and school property, a large revenue would be secured which 
would be lawfully employed for this purpose. If such a change 
js made in the law as has been threatened, many existing Church 
school buildings will have to be rented by the State, for it will be 
impossible for the State to erect new ones everywhere. The rents 
thus derived would make a magnificent fund which could be solely 
used for providing for the training of teachers, for their salaries, 
and for periodical examinations and certificates and prizes. 
Will the dear old Mother learn from one of her distant and very 
loyal children,—the State of New South Wales ? 


—I am, Sir, &e., A. W. GrprsLanp, 
Bishopscourt, Sale, Gippsland, Victoria, 





THE BIBLE AND THE CHURCH. 
{To Toe EDITOR oF TIE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Perhaps you will allow me space for a few words with 
reference to the article in your last issue on “The Bible and 
the Church.” I hope I shall not be supposed to undervalue 
the Bible or unduly to exalt the Church, or be reckoned 
among those who are “opposed to Bible teaching” in our 
schools, if I doubt the wisdom of placing the Old Testament 
indiscriminately in the hands of the young without any word 
of explanation. I have often wished we had what may be 
called a Child’s Bible, consisting of such selected passages 
as are suitable for children, leaving the rest till they are come 
to years of discretion. Is there not sometimes an almost 
superstitious use of the Bible, akin to the “Sortes Biblicae,” 
as with the pagans in their ‘“ Sortes Homericae” and “Sortes 
Virgilianae” ? 
. 

Are not some good people in danger of what, for want of a 
better word, we must call Bibliolatry? They seem to overlook 
the question of the Scripture, “ Understandest thou what thou 
readest ?” with its answering question, ‘‘ How can I, except some 
man should guide me?” Our Lord in His reference to Daniel the 
Prophet says, “Let him that readeth understand.” The term 
“Bible” itself is, strictly speaking, a misnomer. The word is not 
singular, it is plural, ra 6:8A%%. It is not one book, it is a whole 
library of books, written by different men, at different times, 
under different conditions. Our modern plan of binding the 
collected Scriptures together in one printed volume puts a some- 
what different complexion upon them from what was the case when 
they were simply so many severalynanuscripts put forth hundreds 
of ages apart. Surely this should be pointed out even to children. 
They ought not to be allowed to suppose every part within 
the two covers of tle book to be of equal authority and 
value. To be taught the truth about the Bible will not lessen 
their reverence for the Bible. To be allowed to believe an 
error will, when they discover the truth, lessen their reverence 
for the teacher. In a code of laws we must expect to find matters 
Which are not meant to be subjects of common conversation, or to 
be taught virginibus puerisque. We do not put the statute-book 
into the hands of ourchildren. Milk for babes, strong meat for 
men. There were portions of the Old Testament Scriptures which 
the Jews were not allowed to read till they had reached years & 
discretion. 

The Bible is indeed a *holy book, and the Lord’s Day is a holy 

ay. One cannot value either too much. Rightly regarded and 
Wisely used, they are an inestimable benefit. Yet there may bea 
superstitious, unwise, “injudicious” use, or rather misuse, of 
both, There is such a thing as Sabbatarianism, and there is such 
a thing as Bibliolatry. “ Christianity,” it has been said, “did not 
start as 4 volume.” 
—I am, Sir, &., 

9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 


G. J. Cowiry-Brown. 


(Sensible men will, of course, agree with Canon Cowley- 
Brown. We never suggested that the Bjble should be read 





or taught unintelligently or indiscriminately. The Bible- 
teaching which is carried out at this moment in all our schools, 
provided and voluntary, is necessarily discriminative.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 


[To tae Eptron or tae “Serctator.”) 
Srr,—I am sure that the great majority of the clergy of the 
Church of England are in full sympathy with the tenor of 
your article on the Bible and the Church in last week's 
Spectator. May I point out that it is for this very reason 
that most of us cbject to “undenominationalism”? The 
denominationalist wishes for liberty to teach any part of the 
Bible; whereas the undenominationalist carefully selects such 
parts as represent what he considers common ground, and 
omits others which to us seem most important. We stand 
for the Bible as a whole.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Warrington Training Callege. Morey STEVENSON. 





ON CADDIES. 
[To tas Epitor or tae “Specraron.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent who signs himself descriptively 
“ Foozler” in last week’s Spectator seems a little to foozle his 
argument in quoting what I said about caddies. He italicises 
the phrase “ much to their profit,” as if I had said it was much 
to their profit that they had been caddies. The real sense of 
the words in their connection—misunderstood, it seems, by 
“Foozler”—is that it is to the boy’s profit to quit caddying. 
Further, “Foozler” quotes remarks that I made in early 
editions of the “Badminton Library” golf volume about 
the rank-and-file of the professional players of that day as 
if I deemed it applicable to the present, and also implies 
that every caddy of necessity goes on to be a professional. 
But in the score or so of years since the first publica- 
tion of that volume many things have changed for the 
better; and if he will read later “ Badminton” editions he will 
see that I had by that time found reason for strong modifica- 
tion of what I wrote first. The law about education also bas 
altered. Except in holiday-time, you cannot get schoolboys 
who have not passed their standards, and I am in full agree- 
ment with “Foozler's"” whole argument (as he might have 
perceived had he taken my argument clean) that caddying is 
not a good trade for boys after passing standards. The 
suggestion may sound fantastic, but I mean it seriously, that 
in my own opinion the best way out of the trouble, quite fairly 
stated by “ Foozler,” would be that one of the dog-breaking 
people should teach large dogs—say retrievers—to carry. It 
could be easily done, and would be profitable. They must be 
taught not to tee the ball in a bunker, and there is no reason why 
they should not be good retrievers in the field as well. They 
would be invaluable in finding lost balls.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Horace G. HutcuHrnson. 

[It would certainly add greatly to the picturesqueness of 
golf courses to see the players followed by their pack-dogs. 
Presumably two carrying bags would be fitted as panniers, but 
we do not see how a dog so weighted could possibly retrieve. 
We should think the big Flanders and German draught-dogs 
would prove the most suitable breed.—Eb. Spectator. } 


[To Tue Epiror or Tus “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—The letter of “ Foozler” in last week's Spectator, with 
its suggestion, interests another foozler who has often been 
accompanied on the links by an uneasy conscience respecting 
the caddies whom he has engaged. But he bas found his 
conscience eased, if not wholly quieted, by the consideration 
that if only these boys are properly controlled by the com- 
mittee and a caddie-master, at once kind and firm, their 
temporary work on the links need not be a demoralising one. 

The caddies, when interrogated, will generally be found to give 
a ready and candid response as to their future. One will be a 
soldier, another an artisan, a third, emboldened by his unrecorded 
suecesses with his fellows, hopes to be another Vardon or Taylor. 
Meanwhile, to their own and their parents’ advantage, they pass 
a few intervening years on the links. Here, under healthy con- 
ditions, they may learn, if they will follow the line of their own 
interests, lessons of obedience, self-restraint, honesty, quickness 
of observation, promptness in action. On the learning of such 
lessons well depends a measure of promotion within their own 
ranks. Nor can all this be said to be a bad school for after life 
and work. In some golf clubs special provision is made for the 


care of these boys in their spare time; in all clubs they are under 
rules, and the penalty for infraction is either dismissal or 
suspension. 

In regard to “ Foozler’s” suggestion, commended as it is by your 
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editorial footnote, it would have the support of every good golfer 
but for a practical difficulty. He says: “Those who have injured 
an arm, are unable to do hard work, or are getting pushed out of 
their employment by their juniors would in many cases be found 
able and willing to serve” as caddies. I do not doubt their 
willingness, but I doubt the ability of the crippled, the infirm, or 
the aged for the task. To go three times a day round such a 
course as St. Andrews would be out of the question for these. 
The remedy for the mischief of the situation, so far as it exists, 
lies in an interest being taken by all golfers in the moral and 
educational welfare of these, their keen little servants. 

—I am, Sir, &c., B. WHITEFOORD. 


Theological College, Salisbury. ° 


(To THe FEpiror or Tur “SPEKCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ Foozler” has raised a question 
which is sure to interest many golfers. However desirable it 
may be from the players’ point of view to employ boys as 
caddies, few can doubt that from the public point of view it is 
infinitely more desirable to employ men, The fact that many 
boy caddies are now growing up apprenticed to no trade, 
earning wages often in excess of what they will get when they 
become men, and who by this training must help to swell the 
army of unemployed and unemployable, should cause the 
committees of the larger golf clubs to consider whether it 
would not be better to adopt the system which prevails on all 
the first-class Scottish links, and employ men. Although I 
know of no Scottish links where the caddies are (as yet) 
guaranteed a fixed wage, there are undoubtedly many poor 
men in the neighbourhood of all golf links temporarily un- 
employed, or crippled in health, or too old to earn a decent 
living, who would willingly come forward were such an induce- 
ment offered. Golf clubs would then be conferring a benefit 
on the community, and we should not hear so much of the 
infringement of the rights of the public as regards our 
heaths and commons. “Foozler” questions the necessity of 
a caddie. If he would put himself under the care of a 
St. Andrews caddie for a fortnight he would cease to 
“foozle,” and, moreover, he would become as convinced as I 
am that 2 competent caddie is indispensable to the enjoyment 
of a good game of golf.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Travellers’ Club, S.W. Epwarp C. Etnicr. 





[To THe Eprror or THe “ SrecrTator.”| 
S1r,—Re employment of disabled men, I may report that the 
Buxton and High Peak Golf Club have already anticipated 
your excellent suggestion (Spectator, March 31st) as to disabled 
men by appointing William Harrison as master of caddies. 
Harrison had the misfortune three or four months ago to be 
so badly crushed between the buffers of waggons at his work 
on the London and North-Western here that it was necessary 
to remove his arm (and his right arm too) at the shoulder 
joint. He is very grateful for the consideration of the Club, 
and is doing his duties very satisfactorily.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hoiirine Cross. 


THE SCOTTISH FEUING SYSTEM. 
[To tae Eprror OF tae “Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—In your admirable article in last week’s issue on the 
Taxation of Land Values (Scotland) Bill, there is one error 
which I think should be corrected. You say:—‘Aman...... 
buys a feu, paying down a sum of money and covenanting to 
pay a yearly feu-duty.” This may be the case on a few estates, 
but as a general rule there is no money paid down, but merely 
an annual sum in name of feu-duty, with sometimes a dupli- 
cand or double feu-duty every nineteenth year, but for that 
year only. Of some two hundred feus given off here during 
the last twenty years, nearly seventy have been taken by 
working men for the purpose of building their own houses; 
but should this Bill pass as it is, it will undoubtedly 
kill the system which works so admirably in this respect. 
The great majority of Scottish landlords do their utmost to 
encourage feuing, and lay out large sums in drainage and 
street-making, which often yield no return for many years; 
bunt if all buildable land is to be assessed on its site value, 
then landlords will cease to do this, and the growth of small 
towns and villages will be seriously checked. There wonld be 
no injustice in rating the ground-rents of future feus as they 
are given off; but the landlord would probably protect him- 
self by raising the rate of feu-duty, and so the feuar would in 
most cases be the sufferer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Alloa House. Mark AND KELLIE. 





CHILDREN’S MEALS AND PARENTS’ POCKRTs, 
[To tux Eptron or THE “Spxrcrator.”’| 
Srr,—I am indeed assured that the social ideals of wy friend 
Mr. Hookham and myself are closely allied, and therefore, 
“ differing in nothing save opinions,” it is the less painful to 
us to disagree as to methods. I admit the justice of bis 
criticism last week on my letter in your issue of the 24th ult, 
viz., that in speaking of children wnsuitable for State feeding 
I included not only the well-fed, but children whose parents 
can, but do not, feed them. I had not quite grasped, and stil] 
find it difficult to realise, that Mr. Hookbam advocates relieving 
all neglectful and unnatural parents from any obligation to 
maintain their offspring, and this not by the existing machinery 
of the Poor Law, nor by the multitude of charitable agencies 
already at work, but by a newly constituted authority, to be care. 
fully dissociated from any taint of discredit or social stigma, 
If I am correctly interpreting Mr. Hookham's proposal, jt 
goes beyond what has hitherto been advocated, and appears to 
me ruinous to the morale of presept and future generations. 
I? the strongest of all incentives to restraint and self-denial 
be thus removed, better for us to adopt the ideal of Socrates 
and remove the children entirely from the aura of a bieee 
where the ever-present lesson is that the consequences of 
callous selfishness and neglect of duty may be safely left to 
the public to bear. The fate of a drunkard’s children is heart. 
sickening enough, I admit, to shake our better judgment; but 
perhaps the one ray of light on such evils is the heroism often 
called forth in mere children by the experience of the 
inevitable, Providential misery caused by the sin, and the 
resolve to save others as well as themselves from such a fate. 
That even those deeply sunk in the slough of drink are not 
wholly beyond reach of the divine calls of parenthood and the 
redemption of love and duty is proved by the suggestive and 
warning story which you, Sir, appended to my last letter, and 
for which I thank you.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Birmingham. CATHERINE C. Oster. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND CHINESE LABOUR. 
(To tur Eprror or tre “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Srr,—Under the heading of, “ Mr, Chamberlain and Chinese 
Labour” Mr. Walker attacked our late Colonial Secretary in 
your last issue, and accused him of want of consistency. I do 
not mind any one disapproving of Mr. Chamberlain's policy, 
and consequently commenting thereon; but that anybody 
should attack him from mere party spite, I am sure you, Sir, 
being the editor of the most influential weekly paper, would be 
the first to deprecate. I am at variance with your views 
on Fiscal Reform, but entirely agree with your very broad- 
viewed policy as a whole. However, may I say for the benefit 
of your correspondent that Mr. Chamberlain has again and 
again declared his distaste for the introduction of yellow 
labour into South Africa? And I am prepared to state 
positively that he still holds those views, though he would 
rather sacrifice them than interfere with Colonial interests, 
which he believes, and rightly too, should never be vetoed by 
the Imperial Government. With regard to your correspondent’s 
version of “letting the stigma of introducing it [Chinese 
labour] fall on another,” may I say that when Mr. Chamber- 
lain left the Colonial Office the danger was not absolutely 
imminent, and he passed his place in the Cabinet on to 4 
successor, never for a moment thinking that the idea would 
be acceded to ?—Apologising for intruding upon your valuable 
space, I am, Sir, &c., _E. H. G. Pearson. 
Hampstead, N.W. 





BRITISH SETTLERS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
[To Tuk EpITor oF Tits “SprcraTor.”]} 
Srm,—As a regular reader of your valuable paper, I forward 
you this letter explaining to some extent the reason why 3 
certain class of Britisher will not settle in this country. 
I have lived in the Transvaal for nearly eleven years, and 
need hardly tell you that I know something about English 
and Boers. Now, as regards Chinese labour, can any one 
doubt that all but two per cent. ef the white men of this 
country are more or less interested in the share market, 
so of course their votes will always be given in favour of the 
policy which.runs up the market? Of course, this remark 
applies, only to town people, and I wonder how many of 
the votaries of imponted labour have suffered the experience 
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—— 
of being, say, at least, five miles from any neighbour, on a 
dark, windy night, in a ramshackle house, without any kind 
of protection beyond their fists from marauding and carelessly 
inspected Chinamen. This is not a pleasant experience for 
Englishmen who have English wives and children, and it is 
little wonder that a good many of us are doing our very best 
to leave the country. I venture to suggest to you and to your 
yeaders that at present the Transvaal is not a Colony that 
offers any opening for straightforward Britishers, especially if 
they have families.—I am, Sir, &c., SALoP. 
Transvaal. 


[We publish this letter as a proof of how absurd is the 
supposition that the whole British population ie burning with 
anxiety to maintain the importation of Chinese coolies into 
the Transvaal.—Eb. Spectator. } 





. 
AN ANTICIPATION OF PROTECTION. 
(To tHe Epirok of THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—It will perhaps interest some of your readers to hear 
that in buying dye-wares from some of the large German dye- 
ware manufacturers we have now to subscribe to the following 
clause inserted in the contract :—“ Should any duty be placed 
on this product by the British Government, such duty shall be 
added to the price.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
YORKSHIRE MANUFACTURER. 





* 


NONCONFORMIST ENDOWMENTS. 

(To tae Epirorn or Tae “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—In his letter to you last week under the above heading 
Mr. Edward Robinson is neither correct as to his facts nor as 
to his law. He says that the tithe “is, like the Poor-rate, 
enforceable by law, and, like the Poor-rate, created by law,” but 
that the other endowments of the Church are purely volun- 
tary gifts or bequests, and the Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
introduced by Mr. Asquith ix. 1896 (sic) reserved this latter 
class of endowment to the Church with the church buildings 
and parsonages. Mr. Asquith was out of office in 1896, but 
his Bill of 1895 proposed to confiscate and secularise all these 
other endowments except those given since 1703 (see Clauses 
3to5and 9). No doubt the tithe is “enforceable by law,” 
but so also are the other endowments, as Mr. Robinson would 
speedily discover if he endeavoured to appropriate any of them 
to himself, or if, being a tenant on one of them, he refused to 
pay his rent to the ecclesiastical landlord. But the tithe was 
not, “like the Poor-rate, created by law.” As the late Lord 
Granville stated, when he and Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salis- 
bury were asked whether the Bishops and clergy of the Church 
of England were State-paid (see Daily News, February 18th, 
1885), “tithes existed in England before Acts of Parliament.” 
The laws relating to them did not create them, but regulated 
their payment. Mr. Robinson should consult on the subject 
the late Lord Selborne’s “ Defence of the Church of England 
against Disestablishment ” and “ Ancient Facts and Fictions 
Concerning Churches and Tithes.” 


116 Westbourne Terrace, W. P. V. Smrru. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON). 
[To @ne Eptron or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—Will you allow me to draw your readers’ attention to 
the important fact that her Majesty Queen Alexandra has 
shown in a practical manner her great interest in the welfare of 
women Wy contributing £100 towards the fund now being 
raised to procure for Bedford College for Women a freehold 
site and building? All women who are desirous of seeing the 
facilities for women’s College life extended, and the valuable 
work already done by Bedford College maintained and 
developed, as it can only be when housed in permanent 
and adequate premises, must hope that her Majesty's 
encouraging example will be largely followed, as no active 
steps can be taken to the fulfilment of this object until 
at least £50,000 has been promised as a beginning. The 
fund needs many contributors, but when the time comes 
for deciding on a site, surely one of the London landowners 
will be so generous as to offer some desirable ground, on 
exceptionally favourable terms, on which a suitable and stately 
building may be erected in the centre of the Metropolis of the 
Empire for a College open to women students from all parts 





of the world. Information may be obtained from the hon. 
secretary of the scheme, Miss H. Busk, 1 Gordon Square, 
W.C., to whom contributions may be sent, or to the account 
of the fund, at the National Provincial Bank of England, 
Baker Street, W.—I am, Sir, &e., Mary A. Warp. 


(Those who realise the admirable work which has been, 
and is still being, done by Bedford College will wish success 
to the effort to raise an adequate building fund which Mrs. 
Humphry Ward describes.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE LATE COLONEL HENDERSON AND THE 
HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “Sperctator.”’ | 

Srr,—In the review of the “German Official Account of the 
War in South Africa” which appeared in your issue of 
the 24th ult. you mention a rumour that the preliminary 
chapters of the history of the war entrusted by his Majesty's 
Government to the late Colonel Henderson “showed the 
ungarbled truth to be so unpalatable that the late Govern- 
ment absolutely forbade their publication, and went so far as 
to have the entire manuscript burned.” Your reviewer 
appears to be under,a misapprehension in thinking that before 
his death Colonel Henderson had written a considerable 
portion of the history of the war. Indeed, I have reason to 
believe that, up to the time of his death, he had not written 
one word of statement or criticism for the official history as to 
any of the military operations of the war, his work being 
confined to the preliminary chapters dealing with the condi- 
tions which led up to the war. The rumour thus falls to the 
ground.—lI am, Sir, &c., Z. 


[We are obliged to our correspondent for his correction, 
which we accept as authoritative, of the rumour mentioned 
by us.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LEWISHAM SCHOOLS RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 

(To tae Eprror or tHe “Srectrator.”] 
Sm,—Bearing in mind the Spectator Experiment in Militia 
Training, will you allow me to send you the enclosed booklet, 
which gives some details of this Association ? I feel convinced 
that after carefully perusing the purport of the work on 
which we are engaged, you will give us the publicity of 
your paper, and so help us to carry the idea to a successful 
issue. 

Out of forty-three schools (primary) in this borough, thirty- 
nine have joined, with about seventy per cent. of the lads who are 
over ten years. We have formed them in five battalions of forty 
companies. The working staff consists of (so far) eleven Field 
Officers, thirty-four Captains, twenty-eight Lieutenants, all 
experienced. We want to teach all lads over ten drill, and all over 
twelve shooting. They leave school at fourteen. Thus we shall 
have them under training while at school for four years; when 
they leave school there will remain, say, fifty per cent. in 
“senior” companies for three years; total, seven years; at which 
age, seventeen years, they are available for the Volunteer 
regiments, which will doubtless thus obtain a large increase of 
perfectly trained recruits, as the local Volunteer regiments will 
be in touch with our “school” battalions and our “senior” 
battalion the whole time. (The average Volunteer remaining 
three years, this would give continued training for ten years, 
thus building up the national Reserve Lord Roberts calls for.) 

We can raise locally sufficient money to continue our work, but 
not sufficient for equipment We require three thousand dummy 
rifles at 1s. £150; (next year) one thousand old carbives at 
ls. 6d., £75; caps, rank badges, haversacks and bottles, belts, 
bugles, and drums, say £250; total, £475, or leaving out of 
account the carbines, say £400. Will you open your paper for us 
to endeavour to collect this fund? We have miniature rifles for 
shooting, and are obtaining the necessary ranges within the 
borough. From the names of our supporters (p. 2) you will see 
that we are working seriously. It is now a question of success or 
failure through want of funds for equipment. 


—I am, Sir, &c., Joun Boyes, Hon. Sec. 

19 Perry Hill, Catford, 8.E. 

[We gladly publish our correspondent’s letter, and we have 
nothing but praise for the patriotic work which the Lewisham 
Schools Rifle Association is undertaking. It is work we should 
like to see imitated in every borough and county in the kingdom. 
We cannot, however, take the responsibility of opening a 
subscription as Mr. Boyes desires, or of appealing to our 
readers. They have already supported most generously the 
Spectator Experiment in Militia Training, and it would not 
be fair to beg their help so soon again, even for an object so 
good and so eminently consistent with the views of the 
Spectator as the training of schoolboys in the elements of 
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national defence. In addition, we could not single out a 
special locality for help. At the same time, we are delighted 
to let the public know what is being attempted at Lewisham, 
und we feel sure that our readers will regard the proposal 
with strong sympatby.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
[To true Eprror or trae “ Sprcrator.”’] 

Srr,—Our progress since my last letter was written has con- 

tinued to be highly satisfactory; the drill improves apace, 

extended order and outpost work are advancing with rapid 

strides, and nearly all the men can send or read, slowly, 

“semaphore” messages. 


On Wednesday we constructed our first single-lock trestle 
bridge, with miniature spars, over a convenient ditch. Each 
section made a trestle for instructional purposes, although we 
actually set up only one bridge. Simple questions on outposts, 
advanced and rear guards, &c., bring a chorus of correct answers, 
and the speed and accuracy of extensions from fours and from 
behind cover please me very much. After working hours a large 
proportion of the men practise semaphore signalling on their own 
account, and from about 6.30 to 9.30 most of them are 
boxing, fencing, or doing single-stick with great energy and, 
apparently, pleasure. In a word, the “strenuous life” seems to 
be very popular. 

On Wednesday a scratch team selected only the previous day 
played the 21st Lancers at football, and really did wonderfully 
well. The 21st played in the semi-final this year for the Cavalry 
Cup, and yet only beat us by three goals to one. We have, I 
understand, a good many cricketers, and when the summer comes 
our Wednesday half-holidays will doubtless be spent in the cricket- 
field. A few discarded pads, balls, &c., would be very acteptable 
if any of our kind friends have such things to spare. The recreation- 
room, thanks to those who have so generously responded to my sug- 
gestion that we should be glad of books, mayazines, and illustrated 

pers, has been kept well supplied. Our unfortunate contractor 

as been compelled to close the “ wet” canteen, as the takings did 
not suffice even to pay the wages of the man in charge. Beer is 
now fetched, when required, to the coffee bar, but has not thereby 
been sold in greater quantities than before. I have had one 
“prisoner,’—five minutes late for early parade. Also, I am 
sorry to say that two of the men have been found to have 
served three years in the Army. I discharged both of 
them forthwith. Both were very nice lads of excellent 
character, and one of them begged very hard to be allowed to 
remain. I have, moreover, been obliged to discharge as “ unlikely 
to become efficient” a very fine-looking young fellow, son of an 
ex-sergeant-major of cavalry, upon account of defective feet. 
The doctor duly cast him; but as the man was said to be a good 
football player, in spite of a“ hammer toe,” I rather injudiciously 
decided to accept him on trial. 


further increased if we so desired. I think, however, that we 
have as many as the existing staff can efficiently deal with. We 
have had visits during the last few days from several very com- 
petent as well as distinguished officers, all of whom were highly 
pleased and interested in what they saw. 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. A. Pottock, Lieut.-Colonel. 


P.S.—I hope your readers will not judge me by what they may 
have read in some of the newspaper reports. The reporters— 
with the most kindly intentions—have occasionally succeeded 
admirably in representing me to be a mendacious imbecile, 








THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 


WE have received from Lord Cromer a subscription of £2 
for our Militia Experiment. The fact that one whom we may 
describe without the least fear of being accused of exaggera- 
tion as among the greatest of living Englishmen is watching 
our Experiment with interest and approval will, we feel sure, 
be a subject for sincere congratulation among all Lord 
Cromer’s co-subscribers. Again, we are sure that the men of 
the Spectator Company will feel proud of encouragement 
from such a source, for they are fully alive to the fact that 
they are engaged in an experiment of great public importance, 
and are determined to do their best to render it a success and 
an example. Though Lord Cromer has won the great position 
which he occupies in the Empire and in the hearts of his 
fellow-countrymen by his work as a Civil Governor, it must 
never be forgotten that he began his official life as an Army 
reformer. As a young man he was closely associated with the 
great reforms introduced into our Army by Mr. Cardwell, 
under whom he acted in the capacity of private secretary. Ever 
since Lord Cromer has remained an Army reformer, and he 
has always watched any schemes for the sound development 
of our military forces with a lively personal interest. We have 
also to acknowledge a cheque for £2 from Mr. Bernard D. 
Rowe, of Kansas City. Though, as our readers know, we have 





The vacancies have been | 
filled up without difficulty, and the strength could easily be | 





sufficient money in hand to carry out, the Experiment, the 
subscriptions just noticed are by no means unwelcome. We 
shall bave no difficulty in making good use of any addition to 
the funds at our disposal. 








POETRY. 


VESPERS. 
THE day long have I toiled at oars, 
The river broadened as I went, 
And now each herb of evening pours 
Upon the air its inmost scent. 


Fast gathered to their mother hill, 

The young plantations drowse and dream, 
And down the valley briglft and still, 

Like golden satin shines the stream ; 


While red behind their bars of elm 
The sunset fires begin to fade, 

And tender mists to overwhelm 
The pastures with a silver shade. 


Till presently there comes to me, 
For requiem of this good day gone, 
The tranquil benedicite 
Of twiligh$ bells from Basildon. 


So silken clear, so soft and far, 
It seems the dusk has scarcely stirred ; 
While o’er the reeds one silver star 
Remains God’s last unspoken word. 
H. H. Basurorp, 








BOOKS. 


—-@———— 


BRITISH IMPERIALISM THROUGH FRENCH 
SPECTACLES.* 


FRENCH publicists have been much concerned during the past 
few years with the developments of Imperialism in Britain, 
and the volumes before us are the fruit of that anxiety. We 
have read them with keen interest, but the result has been to 
convince us, not only that foreign opinion is not identical with 
the verdict of posterity, as is sometimes confidently asserted, 
but that it is of very little real value as criticism, however 
useful it may be as a revelation of the temperament of the 
critic. In the nature of things, it is impossible that a fore'gn 
observer, however careful, however learned, should be alive to 
the subtle currents of national progress. He will always 
miss facts which are vital and enlarge on others which are 
irrelevant. He cannot get the true perspective, and see our 
national development as a whole in its proper historical 
setting. The danger is especially great in the case of a 
French writer. M. Boutmy has shown how admirable he 
can be in a study of the English Constitution, and how 
trivial and wrongheaded in a study of the English people. 
For the Frenchman loves definitions, a logical scheme of 
things, a complete portrait, and he has also the instinct 
for romance, and likes to round off his tale to a dramatic 
conclusion. He starts with a preconceived picture, and 
facts have somehow to be fitted into it. It is all brilliant 
and interesting, but its relation to truth is of the slightest. 
M. Bérard is a scholar of European reputation, whé has won 
great fame by certain studies in the topography of the 
Odyssey. Had England of to-day been ancient Greece, 
then his study of her politics might have convinced many 
students, for in a sense his documents are good. But his 
work is academic in the true sense, since he studies his 
authorities and theorises from them without any first-hand 
knowledge of facts. It is an instructive lesson in the difficulty 
of estimating the development of a country from the outside, 
and is calculated to inspire despair in those who are wont 
to dogmatise glibly on the doings of other nations than 
their own. 





* (1) British Impernalism and Commercial Supremacy. By Victor Bérard. 
Translated by H. W. Foskett, M.A. London: Longmans and Co, (7s. 64 
net.}]——(2) Essai d'une Psychologie de U’Angleterre Contemporaine: les Crises 
Belliqueuses. Par Jacques Bardoux. Paris: Félix Alcan. [7 fr. 0¢.J— 
(3) L’Union Britannique. Par Paul Houdeau. Paris: Rousseau. [5 fr.) 
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M. Bérard professes himself a Benthamite, a Radical of the 
old school, a follower of Mill and Grote and Bright, in whom 
he discerns an idealism akin to that of French progressives. 
With his main thesis we are heartily in sympathy. To 
imagine that a cast-iron Imperial organisation will benefit 
our commerce is, as he says, “ pur enfantillage. He thinks 
that England is suffering a rapid decline, but that the true 
remedy is not to be found in any Protectionist nostrums, 
but in an increased vigour and the adoption of scientific 
methods. “It is not the world which has to be changed, 
but England ; to develop British trade the change must com- 
mence at the other end—in England.” He maintains that 
Germany, whom he holds up throughout as an example, only 
attained prosperity when she gave up dreams of territorial 
aggrandisement, and turned to a serious self-development. 
We must reform our old slack business methods, our whole 
system of commercial education and organisation, before we can 
hope to compete with her. German “Rationalism ” is the force 
of the future. “ Britannia may still make a bold show; but 
humanity has lost confidence and turns away from this falling 
greatness. Amid cannon’s roar and trumpet’s blare, amid 
songs and toasts, the Germany of Kant, of Bismarck, and 
of ‘Wagner, Rational Germany, mighty and creative, sits 
astride the twentieth century.” Of course he overstates 
his case, but with the main doctrine we have no quarrel. It 
js the vital lesson which our people have yet to learn. It is 
when we leave the moral and turn to the data from which it is 
drawn that we find M. Bérard so hopelessly at sea. The earlier 
chapters are occupied with the career of Mr. Chamberlain. 
It is a romantic portrait, done with all a French novelist’s 
skill, with a lurid picture of Birmingham sketched in as a 
background, But it is all done in white lights and black 
shadows, and the result is even more fantastic than certain 
famous chapters of Taine. Birmingham is the fighting 
centre of the new crude, radical England, as against the 
old green, “merry” England of the East and South, and 
the sober, radical Lancashire. The prosperity of Birming- 
ham is gimerack, that of Manchester solid, and everything 
is subordinated to this contrast. We have, for example, a 
picture of Liverpool as a decaying port, which an appendix 
by a well-known Liverpool resident shows to be false in 
almost every detail. M. Bérard is a stout Free-trader, 
but if his views were correct Mr. Chamberlain would have 
a useful supporter, for no one is so ready to insist upon 
the decline of exports as against imports as the sure sign 
of national decay. The moral, as we have said, is sound, 
but it is not due to any truth in the diagnosis, which is 
most consistently wrong. The author identifies Unionism with 
Chamberlainism, and quotes as an instance of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s power the number of Unionists who were included in 
the 1895 Cabinet. He considers Mr. Kipling the greatest 
English creative artist since Shakespeare. He maintains that 
Imperialism is in essence a despairing attempt on the part of 
the Midlands to aggrandise themselves. Mr. Chamberlain's 
orchids are full of sinister meaning, since when Holland 
becume enamoured of tulips she lost her commerce. M. Bérard 
attributes the Boer War to an elalorate scheme of Imperial 
consolidation which depended upon the federation of South 
Africa, The phrase “ splendid isolation” means in his eyes a 
serious policy of courting the detestation of the human race. 
He does not seem to realise the causes which brought about the 
decay of coffee-planting in Ceylon, but attributes it to an 
insular dislike of that beverage and a preference for tea. “A 
good Englishman does not drink coffee. Why, then, continue 
the cultivation of coffee?” Lord Rosebery’s Imperialism is 
financial, and due to his connection by marriage with the 
Rothschilds. The House of Lords want Imperial federa- 
tion for the following delicious reason. At present a 
nobleman is only a nobleman in England; in the Colonies 
he isa simple citizen. But with Empire a reality he would 
be a “nobleman both of the old and new worlds,” and 
this would please his vanity. Birmingham, as a proof 
of her depravity, has, we are assured, most of her houses 
built of wood, “semi-Gothic in style.” And, culminating 
sign of Jingo insularism, England refuses the metric 
system! Instances might be multiplied endlessly, but these 


will suffice. M. Bérard is a charming writer, but of English | 


polities, of the English temperament, of Imperialism, of the 
personnel of English government, his conception is wholly 
farcical. Still, L’ Angleterre et l’Impérialisme was worth 





translating, if only to show the pitfalls which await the 
cleverest of foreign critics. The English version, in our 
opinion, might have been better done, for it is full of mis- 
prints, and many of the phrases are awkwardly rendered. 
We trust that English readers will take the deductions to 
heart, and extract reasonable amusement from the data. 

M. Bardoux merits more serious attention, if only for his 
delightful French. Few publicists are capable of putting 
forth their conclusions in a style so eloquent, and yet so clear 
and urbane. He has the advantage, too, of the very consider- 
able knowledge of this country which is given by an Oxford 
education. His aim is to trace the origins of that national 
temperament which every now and again, on his theory, for- 
swears its creed and becomes bellicose and aggressive under the 
cloak of Imperialism. He is primarily the psychologist, looking 
to literature, philosophy, religion—all the influences which may 
mould u national life—in search of the explanation of what he 
regards us a pathological state. On the whole, his analysis is 
carefully and skilfully done. He makes many smull mistakes 
of fact, and too often he treats as authoritative documents the 
works of very minor authors of very minor schools. But he 
is always inspired with a real sympathy, and, though the 
picture he draws of the national character is slightly 
theatrical, it is not without truth :— 

“Ce patriotisme,” he says, “n’est pas celui d’une démocratie 
pieusement attachée & un patrimoine intellectuel et a une 
doctrine politique. Le dévouement 4 un idéal abstrait, 4 une euvre 
nationale n’est partagé de l’autre cété du détroit que par une élite. 
La grande masse de la nation révéla son sens national par un 
attachement passionné aux organes qui incarnent la force et rap- 
pellent les gloires de l’Angleterre, l’armée, la marine, le commerce ; 
aux hommes qui, dans le passé, ont valu a leur pays une gloire sans 
nuages et une victoire sans contestes.” 

3ut equally with M. Bérard he misunderstands English 
Imperialism. To him it is only an insane belief in some 
divine mission to annex the habitable globe. Dominated as 
he is by a hatred of war, he sees in it nothing but a provo- 
cative and hectoring creed. The chapter in which he discusses 
the origin of the Boer War and condemns the conduct of 
England is typical, both in its painstaking fairness and its 
radical misapprehensions, of his whole attitude. England has 
always “la nostalgie des batailles,” and a misconception of 
Darwinian doctrines has provided her with an apparent 
justification for her craving. The reassertion in late months 
by the English democracy of its power will, he thinks, do much 
to counteract this dangerous tendency; but in this hope he 
forgets his earlier thesis that an industrial democracy, in 
England at any rate, is by no means necessarily pacific. His 
fault lies in his diagnosis. Like most of his countrymen, he 
is unable to see that the Empire which means so much to 
England is a new type of her own creation, and is not to be 
judged as if based on the same principles as that of Germany 
to-day or of ancient Rome. 

M. Houdeau in his Z’Union Britannique comes nearer the 
truth, because his work is primarily a lawyer's study of con- 
stitutional development. He is too much inclined to identify 
the Empire with Mr. Chamberlain, and to generalise, after 
the fashion of M. Boutmy, on national character. But the 
comments of an outside critic on Constitutional forms are 
always valuable, and he has many shrewd and sound things 
to say of the Imperial Constitution. The Empire, he sees, is 
properly an alliance or partnership rather than a federation. 
In a real sense its organisation is feudal, and we recommend 
the pages in which M. Houdeau elaborates the doctrine of the 
suzerain and the autonomous feudatories whose powers are 
based on an original concession. He discusses with great 
acumen the various proposals for consolidation, and shows in 
detail the difficulties of any federation on the military or 
fiscal side unless the way has been prepared by some Consti- 
tutional union. He gives a modest blessing to the scheme of 
an Imperial Council, but warns Imperialists against any 
attempt to enforce artificially what must be a slow and organic 
development. “Le Temps ne consacre que les euvres oii il a 
eu sa part.” 





THE POETRY OF ROBERT GREENE.* 
Tue Oxford University Press deserves the hearty congratu- 
lation of all students of English literature for this handsome 
edition of the poetical works of Robert Greene, the first— 
* The ie end Poems of Robert Greene. Edited, with Introductions and 


Notes, by J, Churton Collins, 2 vols, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 
(18s. net. ) 
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except for Dr. Grosart’s privately printed issue of the com- 
plete works—that has appeared since Pickering’s in 1831. 
For Greene is one of those poets whose renown is yet un- 
fulfilled. Charles Lamb, who did so much to revive the 
reputation of the Elizabethan dramatists, says nothing 
about Greene; and yet, if he had lighted on that very 
pleasant though queerly titled comedy, Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay, he must have found some word of appreciation 
for its tender love-scenes and good-humoured mirth. The 
anthologists of the nineteenth century have done Greene’s 
credit a wrong, not only by ignoring, but by misrepresenting 
him. His prose romances were interspersed with songs, 
after the Italian fashion introduced into England by Sir 
Philip Sidney, and George Ellis in his Specimens of the 
Early English Poets collected half-a-dozen of them, omit- 
ting the best. From these Palgrave borrowed for the 
Golden Treasury quite the dullest; so that the ordinary 
lover of lyrical poetry who knows Greene only by 
the smooth lines to Samela, with their conventional 
inventory of beauties, knows nothing of Greene’s character- 
istic merits. And the critics have been apathetic. Mr. 
Saintsbury in his Elizabethan Literature, after discussing 
Greene’s dramas, promises to speak of the lyrical poems later 
on in the volume, and forgets to do so. Even Mr. Swinburne, 
who gives Greene a couple of lines in his sonnet-sequence on 
the old dramatists— 


“ Greene garlanded with February’s few flowers 
Ere March came in with Marlowe’s rapturous rage ”— 


while he does more than justice to Greene’s originality as a 
playwright—he was quite certainly Marlowe's pursuivant 
and not his harbinger—is a little severe in limiting his 
garland to flowers without scent. Mr. Churton Collins, 
therefore, who edits this edition, had a chance to say a plain 
word, once for all, on Greene’s many virtues. And he takes 
his opportunity. But even he is so far touched with the 
traditional spirit of depreciation that he contrasts Greene’s 
best poems unfavourably with the best of Lodge’s, while 
allowing his ordinary level to be higher. “In spontaneity 
and grace Rosalynda’s Madrigal is incomparably superior to 
Menaphon’s song. In finish and felicity of expression 
Menaphon’s picture of the maid with the dallying locks must 
yield to Rosader’s picture of Rosalynda.” With all respect 
to the Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Birmingham, we must meet this criticism with a frank dis- 
agreement. Lodge was a physician who in his leisure hours 
wrote verses of more than average skill, which in a large 
number of instances he conveyed without acknowledgment 
from Ronsard and Desportes; and though he occasionally 
achieved in this way an unequivocal success, as in his 
version of “La terre, naguére glacée,” his original composi- 
tions lack the golden cadence of poesy. It is easier to feel 
their deficiencies than to express them in words. But we 
have only to put a well-known couplet of Lodge’s— 


“ A turtle sat upon a leafless tree 
Mourning her absent fere ”— 


by the side of Shelley’s 


“ A widow bird sat mourning for her love 
Upon a wintry bough,” 


to appreciate the difference between minor and major poetry. 
The opening stanza of Rosalind’s madrigal, which Professor 
Collins ranks so highly, is as follows :— 
“ Love in my bosom like a bee 
Doth suck his sweet : 
Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet. 
Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed amidst my tender breast ; 
My kisses are his daily feast, 
And yet he robs me of my rest ; 
Ah wanton, will ye?” 


Here it is surely unnecessary to point out that the poet has 
not been at the pains to determine upon his image. Is Love 
represented as a bee or as a baby? In either case, what is 
he doing with a “nest”? But apart from this unnecessary 
comparison with Lodge, Mr. Collins shows himself appreciative 
of Greene’s lyrical genius. He speaks of the exquisite 
simplicity of Sephestia’s song— 


“ Weep not, my wanton, smile upon my knee, 
When thou art old there’s grief enough for thee ”— 











——————— 
and of the tranquil beauty of the song beginning “Sweet are 
the thoughts that savour of content.” He finds the love 
poems “charming,” and instances in especial the one that 
begins : 
* Ah were she pitiful as she is fair, 
Or but as mild as she is seeming so, 
Then were my hopes greater than my despair; 
Then all the world were heaven, nothing woe” ; 


and also the “sonetto” “ What thing is love?” in which he 
conjectures that Shakespeare may have found inspiration for 
his 129th Sonnet. The text of this, as of Greene’s poems 
generally, is in a bad state, and Mr. Collins has done little or 
nothing to improve it; but one verse may be quoted without 
calling in the aid of emendation :— 
“°Tis now a peace, and then a sudden war, 
A hope consumed before it is conceived; 
At hand it fears and menaceth afar, 
And he that gains is most of all dec eived ; 
It is a secret hidden and not known 
Which one may better feel than write upon.” 


Everybody must allow in reading verse of this sort that he has 
to do with a master; and Greene hardly ever falls below this 
level, and not infrequently rises above it. What a gentle 
grace, for example, there is in the opening lines of Menaphon’s 
Roundelay :— 
“ When tender ewes brought home with evening sun 
Wend to their folds, 


And to their holds 
The shepherds trudge when light of day is done!” 


But perhaps the crown and flower of all Greene’s lyrical 
work, alike for the spontaneity and the careful balance of its 
writing, is the “Shepherd’s Wife’s Song ” :— 

“ Ah, what is love? It is a pretty thing, 
As sweet unto a shepherd as a king, 
And sweeter too: 
For kings have cares that wait upon a crown, 
And cares can make the sweetest love to frown: 
Ah then, ah then, 
If country loves such sweet desires do gain, 
What Lady would not love a shepherd swain ? 


His flocks are folded, he comes home at night, 
As merry as a king in his delight, 

And merrier too: 
For kings bethink them what the state require, 
Where shepherds careless carol by the fire. 

Ah then, ah then. 
Tf country loves such sweet desires do gain, 
What Lady would not love a shepherd swain?” 


There are four stanzas more, all formed on the same pattern, 
and nothing could be sweeter and blither. 


Mr. Churton Collins has worked through all the materials 
for Greene’s biography, but has made no substantial additions 
to what was already known. He contributes an interesting 
introduction to the plays, in which he ranks Greene as “un- 
doubtedly one of Shakespeare’s masters”; summing up his 
influence in the following sentence: “Shakespeare owes as 
much in romantic comedy to Greene as he owed to Marlowe 
in history and tragedy.” With that judgment we are entirely 
in agreement; but to say that is not to say that Greene’s 
genius was as exceptional as Marlowe’s. Even the idyllic 
freshness of some of the scenes in Friar Bacon, and the 
lyrical sweetness of a good deal of the writing in that and in 
James IV., are not likely to secure for those plays to-day as 
many readers as Faustus or Edward II. For a specimen of 
Greene’s more careful dramatic style we will quote from 
James IV. a speech of Ida, daughter of the Countess of 
Arran—both well-drawn characters—to her mother :— 


“Madame, by right this world I may compare 
Unto my work, wherein with heedful care 
The heavenly workman plants with curious hand, 
As I with needle draw, each thing on land 
Even as he list. Some men like to the rose 
Are fashioned fresh; some in their stalks do close, 
And, born, do sudden die; some are but weeds, 
And yet from them a secret good proceeds. 
I with my needle, if I please, may blot 
The fairest rose within my cambric plot ; 
God with a beck can change each worldly thing, 
The peer to earth, the beggar to the King. 
What then hath man wherein he well may boast, 
Since by a beck he lives, alive is lost?” 


We make Mr. Collins a present of the emendations in this 
passage. 
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—_——— 
THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR.—PORT ARTHUR.* 
Tux tale of books, good, bad, and indifferent, on the recent 
war in the Far East is still mounting up, and tends utterly 
to overwhelm us. Foiled in a large measure by the Japanese 
Press Censor in his attempts to give us the naked truth in his 
telegrams home, the newspaper correspondent is now fairly 
entitled to his revenge, and the result is a perfect avalanche 
of narrative and criticism. Unfortunately, the supply is out 
of all proportion to the demand. Much of what we read with 
difficulty now would have been welcomed with avidity had it 
appeared in the columns of the daily Press a year ago. But 
to-day we catch ourselves turning away with positive relief 
from the purely military narrative, with which, in spite of our- 
salves, we are already sated, to the human element introduced 
to us in the sentimental journeys of Mr. Maurice Baring, Lord 
Brooke, and Sir Ian Hamilton, and blessing such writers most 
for those chapters in which they tell us of everything in the 

wide world but the fighting. 

Four of the books which lie before us cover exactly the 
same ground. Mr. Nérregaard, Mr. Richmond Smith, Mr. 
James, and Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett stood side by side in the 
little group of war correspondents who were so carefully 
posted by the Japanese authorities to see what it was intended 
that they should see of the fighting outside Port Arthur ; 
together they attended the picnics and conducted tours of 
every description ; together they wrote telegrams at the bidding 
of the Press Censor. Even now, when they are at last able 
to break their silence to some real purpose, they have spoken 
at once too late as journalists and too early as historians; 
while we, for our part, cannot help feeling that we would 
rather reserve our energies for the study of the great complete 
history which will assuredly be the life-work of some master- 
hand. 

Meanwhile, however, there is room for at least one account 
of the great siege, and cf the desperate fighting that took 
place for six long months, elmost without a break, outside Port 
Arthur. Siege warfare is indeed warfare in its grinimest and 
most forbidding aspect, and Russian military history from 
Ismail to Sebastopol has many such scenes to show. The 
siege of Port Arthur transcends even these in horror, while 
to the military student it presents many novel developments, 
—the searchlight, the machine-gun, the twenty-eight-centi- 
metre howitzer with its five-hundred-pound mélinite shells, 
the dynamite which threw entire forts into the air and lent 
such awful emphasis to the revival of the hand grenade. 
For a clear and often graphic account of all the events in the 
great drama we can confidently recommend our readers to 
any one of these four volumes. In the matter of form and of 
printing each does credit to its publisher, and is abundantly 
supplied with maps and illustrations. Mr. Noérregaard’s 
publishers have treated him well, though they have not 
provided him with an index; and while be tells his story in 
fewer words, he goes more directly to the business m hand, 
and gives us, over and above the actual narration of the 
operations, a great deal of exceedingly valuable information. 
The military reader will especially appreciate the pen-and-ink 
sketches in the text. 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett is heartily to be congratulated on 
his first essay in military history. He stands at an advan- 
tage over the generality of war correspondents by having 
bimself seen service in the field, and he has produced 
what is undoubtedly the most soldierly account of the great 
siege. His chapter, for instance, on the organisation of the 
hospital services is of real military value. At the same time, 
his literary powers compare favourably with those of the 
average soldier. He seems, too, to have managed to get a 
much closer view of the actual fighting than some of his 
He tells us that “the great assaults could not have 
been better witnessed had they been mounted at Drury Lane. 
You could occupy a stall (in one of the trenches) in as close 
proximity to the footlights as desired. If one did not care to 
pay for a stall by coming under a never-ceasing rifle and 


conf res, 





* (1) The Great Siege. By B.W. Nirregaard (Correspoudent of the Daily Mail). 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, London: Methuenand Co. [10s. 6d. net. 
——(2) The Siege and Fall of Port Arthur. By W. Richmond Smith (Reuter's 
Correspondent). With a Preface by Lieutenant-General Sir W. G. Nicholson 
K.C.B, London: Eveleigh Nash. [10s. 6d. net.) (3) The Siege of Port 
Arthur: Records of an Bye- Witness. By David H. James (Correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph). With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, (12s. 6d. net.j——(4) Port Arthur: the Siege and Capitulation, By 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. [2ls, net.}—— 
(5) With Togo. By H. C. Seppings Wright. With Drawings and Photographs 

the Author, London: Hurst and Blackett, (10s, 6a, net.) 








artillery fire, a seat could be oecupied in the dress circle 
on the hills behind.” Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett preferred 
the stalls, with the consequence that he has produced 
a number of careful descriptions bearing upon what was 
perbaps the most interesting question put to the test in this 
great war under modern conditions,—viz., as to the effect 
upon formations, and, above all, upon moral, of the newest 
perfected weapons of destruction. Those who accompanied 
Marshal Oyama in Mancburia were obliged to content them- 
selves too often with a distant view of clouds of smoke and of 
long lines of men spread out over an immense front, but 
opportunities offered from the trenches outside Port Arthur 
to stand over and over again side by side with an ever-present 
death. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett is a reflective as well as a 
descriptive writer; more particularly do we commend to our 
readers his judicial summing up of the case for and against 
General Stéssel, and his concluding chapter, which deals with 
the causes and the moral of the victory of Japan. As to 
these, perhaps he gives us the gist of the whole matter 
when he tells us of Colonel Teruda, who led the 1st Regiment 
throughout the siege, and who in his earlier days bad actually 
fought in chain armour and carried a battleaxe! 

Mr. Richmond Smith divides the great tragedy into 
three aets, each telling of a red butchery from which 
we turn saddened, and even sickened. Following on the 
preliminary field operations which drove the Russians back 
to their permanent works, Act I. is the daring attempt 
at open assault without siege preliminaries of any kind in 
August, 1904, which so nearly succeeded, and hence is 
distinctly justifiable as a military operation. Act II. is 
the assault of October 30th, which attempted to set at 
naught all the known rules of war in the desire to celebrate 
the Mikado’s birthday within Port Arthur, an assault which 
failed miserably, as it deserved. Act I[].—most awful of 
all—inspired by the urgent need for the presence of Nogi's 
army in the North, is the unsuccessful general assault of 
November 26th, with its aftermath of underground fighting 
in East Kikwan and elsewhere. Then as an epilogue comes 
the beginning of the end in the capture of 203-Métre Hill, 
after eight days of continuous fighting, 
“in which thousands were sacrificed, because it was abso- 
lutely essential that there should be an immediate victory 
to take away the sting of the last repulse and save the 
reputation of the army at home.” The grim nature of 
the fighting, which steadily rose in horror and fury till it 
culminated in this last desperate victory, is made only too 
clear to us by all four writers, and we do not wish to 
dwell upon horrors. In particular, the sight that met their 
eyes upon the fatal 203-Métre Hill, pounded ont of its 
original shape by the big howitzer shells, the ground literally 
strewn, not with the bodies of the fifteen thousand dead, but 
“with the odds and ends” of what had once been gallant 
soldiers, now “simply blotted out of existence” by dynamite, 
grenades, and high explosive shells, it is almost beyond the 
power even of these experienced writers to deseribe. Mr. 
Ashmead-FPartlett might, indeed, have spared us the gruesome 
photographs with which he illustrates this part of his narra- 
tive, though they certainly lend force to his remark that 
203-Métre Hili on the morning after its capture would have 
been a more convincing spot for a Peace Conference than the 
House in the Wood. Mr. Richmond Smith suggests a doubt 
whether, if such awful missile-weapons have established 
themselves for good in spite of the Geneva Convention, “any 
civilised troops will be found willing to engage in war at 
all”; while Mr. Nérregaard asks how long a heroism which no 
European troops could hope to emulate can continue to go 
hand in hand with the high civilisation of modern Japan. 


on December 5th, 


In the introduction which he contributes to Mr. James's 
volume General Nicholson, like the true sapper that he is, 
advances some very excellent arguments in support of his 
contention that the retention of Port Arthur by the Russians 
blunder that the T% 


was not the grave strategical Les 
Military Correspondent and others hold it to have been. We 
do not intend seriously to broach this burning question 
within the limits of a review; but there is food for reflec 
tion in the undoubted fact of which General Nicholson 
reminds us, that the hundred and fifty thousand Japanese 
troops who in consequence of the existence of Port Arthur 
were retained by only fifty thousand Russians in the Liaotung 


Peninsula might well have turned Liaoyang into a Sedan, as 
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they undoubtedly turned Mukden into a Leipzig. Mr. James 
and Mr. Smith hold that this “first-class impregnable 
fortress,” over which phrase the brilliant writer in the Times 
has made such sport, was “disgracefully surrendered” long 
before there was any necessity for such a step, by the 
General whom the greatest military Sovereign in Europe 
hastened somewhat rashly to honour. Mr. Noérregaard is less 
emphatic on the point; the surrender, he considers, was 
“scarcely justifiable,” but “to some degree excusable.” He 
shows how rapidly discouragement and collapse followed the 
taking of 203-Métre Hill, but concurs in attributing this col- 
lapse mainly to the death of the heroic Kondiachenko. “The 
siege of Port Arthur,” he writes, “is a grim tragedy, but the 
most tragic part is that it was not allowed to end as a tragedy.” 
Mr. James further reminds us that at the outbreak of 
hostilities the defences of Port Arthur were in so unpre- 
pared a condition, and the garrison itself so weak (a bare 
three thousand men, according to General Stissel), that 
Oku's second army could have easily rushed the place 
in a few days, as Nanshan was rushed, had Oku pressed on 
immediately after that engagement. But he tells us that the 
Japanese were prevented from providing the “ fortress incubus” 
school with so complete a confirmation of their theories, 
first by the action of the Vladivostok cruisers in sinking all 
the original consignment of heavy guns in the ‘ Hitachi Maru,’ 
and next by that very southward movement under Stackelberg 
which the sceptic of the Times has so ruthlessly derided. 
And it is obvious that the normal conditions of naval 
mobility ought properly to have brought the Baltic Fleet 
to Port Arthur long before the Pacific Squadron was ruined, 
while no patriotic Russian could have anticipated the 
miserable appearance that it made when it did actually 
arrive in the Tsushima Straits. The magnet which held 
Nogi’s army to Port Arthur was not the fortress only; it was 
far more the Russian squadron which it sheltered, and, this 
once destroyed, the fortress surrendered. Are our own naval 
fortresses more secure against a hostile raid in the early days 
of mobilisation ? 

We mean no disparagement of Mr. Seppings Wright's 
eminently readable account of his experiences with the 
‘blockading fleet when we say that he provides us with 
a much-needed comic relief to the hideous story of the 
fighting on land. Not that there were not naval tragedies 
too. The fortitude with which one of them, the sinking 
of the precious ‘ Yashima,’ was concealed from the whole 
world is perhaps the greatest of all testimonies to the 
heroic resolution of the Japanese Navy. But Mr. Wright's 
breezy appreciations of his messmates of the Japanese Navy, 
his capital photographs, and his racy sketches seem to 
persuade us that with the sailors of Japan, as with suilors 
all the world over, there is danger and daring enough, but 
never one dark cloud in the sky. He does not appear to 
feel, like Sir Ian Hamilton, that our allies are an alien, and, 
what is more, an inscrutable, race. But then, unlike Sir 
Ian, Mr. Wright was an adept with the chop-sticks and liked 
his rice amazingly well. He writes that the changed diet 
cured him of indigestion, a complaint which is unknown in 
Japan, and so confirms General Nicholson's interesting 
reflection that the extraordinary absence of enteric among 
the Japanese soldiers may be very possibly attributable to 
their vegetarian diet, and to those copious draughts of hot 
water of which General Hamilton partook, indeed, but not 
with enthusiasm. 

What Mr. Seppings Wright has to tell us he tells 
right well. He is particularly happy in his delineation 
of national characteristics. He gives us many illustrations, 
for instance, of the Japanese love of Nature. A tiny 
garden in the ward-room of every ship, an amazing 
enthusiasm amongst the sailors for the making of artificial 
flowers and for the painting of fans, are companions to Sir 
Tan’s tale of a whole army that stood still to listen to the 
nightingale; while our British Admiralty might certainly 
do worse than seek for the inspiration which gave ‘ Eastern 
Cloud,’ ‘Morning Mist,’ ‘Sudden Shower,’ ‘Spring Rain,’ 
as names to Japanese torpedo-boat destroyers. Here, again, 
is the letter of a Japanese daughter to her gailant father in 
Togo’s fleet :—‘ Dear papa, I love you so, but if you stop much 
longer I shall forget your face. Look at the moon, so that 
your face may be reflected in it, and I can look too, and see 
you.” East, no doubt, is East, and West is West, but there 





are many incidents which show that there was an eminent! 
human side even to the desperate fighters in the Lisotung 


Peninsula, and so give the lie to the 


poet's dict 
“never the twain shall meet.” um that 





BOOKS ON INDIA.* 

In Warren Hastings’s letters to his wife the great statesman 
is represented as the perfect lover, whose ardour neither time 
nor distance can quench. They contain, of course, many 
references to the politics of India. Hastings reposed too gro: 

fee : Sreat 
a confidence in his wife to withhold from her his opinions con. 
cerning the government of our vast dependency. But politics 
are not the main purpose of the letters, which are one and yl 
inspired by a constant and profound affection. 

Macaulay in his famous essay describes Warren Hastings’ . 
love as “not impetuous” and “patient of delay.” Had he 
been able to read these letters, he would certainly have 
changed his view. To Hastings his “ beloved Marian” was 
peerless always; he saw no spots upon the sun of her 
perfection; even the eccentricities of manner and costume 
which convention deplored were in his eyes but an added 
charm. When she was absent from him his misery was 
indescribable :— 

“In the heavy Interval which I have passed,” thus he wrote on 
the day after she sailed from India in 1784, “I have had but too 
much Leisure to contemplate the Wretchedness of my Situation, 
and to regret (forgive me, my dearest Marian ; I cannot help it) 
that I ever consented to your leaving me. It appears to me like 
& precipitate Act of the grossest Folly ; for, what have I to look 
for but an Age of Separation, and if ever we are to meet again to 
carry home a Burthen of Infirmities, and a Mind soured perhaps 
with long, long and unabated Vexation ?” 

Nor did his sorrow fade with the passing days. Six months 
later he is still hopeless of consolation, and the cry of the 
complaining lover is wrung from his heart :— 

“My Marian,” he writes, “I am miserable. Though I know it 

has been impossible that you should have written to me, yet my 
Disappointment has tortured me with Sensations (for I cannot 
call them Reflexions of the Mind) similar to those which could 
arise from the worst Suggestions of Evil. It seems as if I had 
totally lost you, or (God forgive me) that you had totally for- 
gotten me. I see you nightly; but such is the Sickness of my 
Imagination, that you constantly appear to turn from me with 
Indifference ; nor can my Reason overcome the Gloom which these 
Phantoms leave on my Mind...... How hard! My Dreams vex 
me with unreal Evils, and the real Happiness of my past Life 
appears as a Dream, as a Dream passed long since, and the 
Traces almost effaced.” 
But at the first news of her all his past doubts, and the 
gloom which so long overspread his imagination, are dissipated. 
“T am already happy,” says he, “for as God is my witness I 
prefer your happiness to my own, I feel the measure of my 
present joy full, with the information which I have recently 
received.” It is not poetical, perhaps, but it is the essence of 
poetry, and it proves that even a statesman may think likes 
poet if only his emotion be sincere. 

Nor did Warren Hastings’s admiration of his wife ever 
decrease. ‘“ The dress of your mother surpassed in elegance 
and simplicity all that came within my observation,” thus he 
wrote to Charles Imhoff, his stepson, in 1811, “and she was 
handsomer than many that were born thirty years ago, and 
have pretentions to beauty.” It is pleasant to read these 
letters of one whose public life was passed in storm and stress, 
and we are grateful to Mr. Grier for having reprinted them. 
His commentary is at once informing and enthusiastic. 
He has told us all there is to know about the friends and 
enemies of Hastings, and he has vindicated the good name of 
his hero with knowledge and eloquence. 

In the history of India Clive and Warren Hastings stand 
upon the highest pinnacle of glory. It is upon the lower 
slopes that the Hearseys wander. Yet if it was not their 
destiny to perform services so lofty, they also have set an im- 
perishable name upon the roll of fate. For a hundred and 
fifty years they have worked and fought for the Empire, and so 
loyal have they remained to the country of their adoption, that 
the family is still settled upon its Indianestates. Of them all, 
Hyder Young Hearsey is the most romantic. Born in Indiain 
1782, he entered Saadat Ali Khan's service when he was a boy 
of sixteen, and a year later was appointed as a Cadet to one 





* (1) The Letters of Warren Hastings to his Wife. Introduced and Annotated 
by S. C. Grier. ndon: W. Blackwood and Sons. [15s. net.]——(-) ry 
Shera: Five Generations of an Anglo-Indian Family. By Colonel ~¥ 
Pearse, D.S.0. Same publishers. {[15s. net.]——(3) The i a xy 
Empire: Water-Colour and Pen-and-Ink Sketches in Ind, By A. Hal 
Murray. London: John Murray, [2ls. net.] 
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ft General Perron’s infantry regiments. In the Mahratta 
service be might have remained had not Perron, a French 

dventurer who had been a sailor before the mast, aimed at 
s ling the English from India. In alarm for his country- 
os Hyder Hearsey changed masters, and gained little in 
the exchange, for, leaving Perron, he received a commission 
in the army of another aspirant to Empire, also a sailor before 
the mast, called Thomas. It was Thomas’s ambition to 
conquer the Punjab, and bad he not been a drunkard he might 
have had some chance of success. As it was, he fell 
an easy prey to the French, and Hearsey, after an attempt 
at founding 4 kingdom of his own, threw in his lot 
with the English. Even then he was but twenty years 
of age, and he had seen more fighting than falls to the 
lot of most soldiers. And the romance of his life was but 
just beginning. A few years later he married the Princess 
Zuhur-ul-Nissa, a daughter of one of the deposed Princes of 
Cambay, and the adopted daughter of the Emperor Akbar II. 
The marriage was, as Colonel Pearse says, “in all respects a 
most formal and binding ceremony,” and both Hyder Hearsey 
and Colonel William Linnaeus Gardner, who married the 
sister of Zuhur-ul-Nissa, were recognised with honour in the 
Mohammedan world. We have not space to recount all 
Hyder Hearsey’s adventures. It is enough to say that in 
1812 he made a journey into Western Tibet with William 
Moorcroft, that three years later he was taken prisoner by the 
Gurkhas, that Bhurtpore was his last campaign, and that he 
retired from the Army at the age of forty-four, after almost 
thirty years of active service. 

Hyder’s kinsman, Sir John Hearsey, whose autobiography, 
here reprinted, covers some hundred and sixty pages, had a no 
less intrepid, if more conventional, career. We know not where 
a more direct and honest account of a Cadet’s experiences in 
India can be found than in this fragment of autobiography. In 
those days they began early, and young Hearsey was no more 
than fourteen when he embarked in the Honourable East 
India Company’s ship ‘Sovereign,’ bound for Calcutta. At 
twenty-one he was put in charge of Gardner's Horse, and his 
whole life was spent in arduous service. When the Mutiny 
broke out he was at Barrackpore, and no man in India could 
boast a longer or wider experience. He understood the Sepoys 
thoroughly ; he knew how much the incident of the greased 
cartridges meant to them; and he did his best, by holding a 
parade at Barrackpore and by addressing the Sepoys in their 
own language, to avert disaster. But in vain. Though he 
could not prevent the Mutiny, he took his part in the quelling 
of it, and, as Colonel Pearse says, “ Calcutta should not forget 
her debt to his memory.” It is such men as the Hearseys 
who founded and strengthened our Indian Empire, and 
Colonel Pearse has done very well indeed in raising this 
monument to their memory. 

Warren Hastings and the Hearseys show us our Indian 
Empire in the making. Mr. Hallam Murray's entertaining 
volume shows us the Empire made. A pleasant mixture of 
guide-book and history, The High-Road of Empire gives both 
to eye and ear a vivid impression of the East. Mr. Murray, 
as he says, has not gone far afield. He has but described the 
familiar scenes. But he has described them with a sympathy 
and understanding which give his account a peculiar value. 
And if to turn from the adventures of the Hearseys to this 
placid itinerary is to pass from romance to reality, we cannot 
forget that it was due to the courage and devotion of such 
pioneers as they that the high-road of Empire lies open in 
peace and prosperity before us all. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE new Nineteenth Century is a decidedly stimulating, not to 
say controversial, number. Thus we have an impeachment 
of English insularity by Mr. Arthur H. Adams, a New 
Zealander, who finds us racially isolated, and reduced in our 
outlook, our minds, our amusements, and even our immorality, 
toa general level of intolerable dulness. He speaks with ill- 
disguised contempt of our Universities: all Oxford men are 
turned out in the one stiff, reserved pattern; “the English 
ideal of a woman seems to be a dull, placidly pretty, regular- 
featured, dignified piece of ice. Intelligence, animation, 
individuality, knowledge are not needed.” Wherever Mr. 
Adams went he heard “peevish expressions of discontent at 
the newer national activities of the Colonies.” He never 





found an Englishman to take him seriously “when I informed 
him, for instance, that the inhabitants of Australia were 
Australians. In his view, Australians were but degenerate 
Englishmen.” Perbaps it is as well that we should hear such 
plain speaking, but we may console ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that, after all, this is only an individual impression; if a 
reply is needed, we can safely trust other citizens of Greater 
Britain to correct the asperity of Mr. Adams’s criticisms. In 
any case, Mr. Adams lays himself open to the vulgar tu quoque, 
“You're another!” when he accuses islanders of insularity. 
Mr. J. Ellis Barker's rejoinder to Lord Avebury’s plea 
for a better understanding with Germany is a most curious 
performance. He is divided between hostility to the Germans 
and admiration of their political and industrial methods. We 
have, in his view, exposed ourselves to Germany's successful 
rivalry by our insane adhesion to Free-trade, and our blind- 
ness in not adopting the Bismarckian view of international 
relations. If we understand Mr. Barker aright, no nation 
can be prosperous and efficient unless at the expense 
of her neighbours. For the rest, to quote his own 
words, “Protection may be very bad for the consumer 
and for the capitalist—in Germany large capitalists are 
almost unknown—but it is excellent for the nation, for 
it looks after the national interests, and it is excellent for 
the people, for Protection protects labour, whilst the Moloch 
of Free Trade has ‘consumed’ our agricultu.ec, our manu- 
facturing industries, our national health, strength and 
prosperity, and is converting Great Britain into a desert 
dotted with workhouses and peopled with British and alien 
paupers.” This single sentence, every clause in which 
bristles with disputable assertions, will serve to indicate Mr. 
Barker's fitness to discuss questions of Weltpolitik. Mr. 
Thomas Burt's temperate suggestions as to the reform of 
Parliamentary Procedure have been largely forestalled by the 
decisions of the House during the past week. He also pleads 
for a development of internal devolution by expanding and 
perfecting the system of Grand Committees; and the editor 
drives home his criticisms of the inadequate accommodation 
provided by the present Chamber by reprinting an article of 
the late Mr. Charles Barry (the eldest son of the designer of 
the Houses of Parliament), originally published thirteen years 
ago, suggesting certain structural alterations to meet the 
requirements of the House as at present constituted.——All 
who are interested in the Navy should read Sir William 
White’s remarkable paper on “ Admiralty Policy and the 
Naval Estimates,” in which he renews his attack on the policy 
of “scrapping” the obsolete vessels, gives good reasons for 
refusing to accept the Admiralty estimate of their alleged 
economies, and vigorously impugns the secrecy which has 
been maintained in regard to the design of the ‘ Dreadnought’ 
as absolutely contrary to the traditions of the Royal Navy. 
France, Germany, and the United States give the fullest par- 
ticulars of dimensions and cost in regard to new construction, 
and in so doing “ they follow a lead set by this country, and 
persist therein, while our practice has been changed, and 
information to which the public has a right is refused.” 

Lord Milner in his article in the National Review offers 
a temperately worded plea for a policy on the part of this 
country, and an attitude on the part of the British people, 
which will steadily tend to strengthen the loyal nucleus 
in South Africa. He is unable to take the view that 
the sharp division of feeling between the two sections of 
our South African fellow-citizens will speedily disappear, 
or that it is wise to try to hurry the change. The 
Boers cannot be expected to feel more than acquiescence in 
the union of South Africa under the British flag, but in 
process of time we may reasonably hope for “a temperate 
recognition on their part of the advantages of British citizen- 
ship, of the wider outlook and opportunities afforded by 
membership of a world-wide Empire, and a willingness to co- 
operate with their British neighbours without trying to pull 
them over the line which divides controversy from separation.” 
To achieve this end, however, while treating the Dutch with 
perfect fairness, “we must do all we can to strengtlen and 
hearten the British element, and to envelop South Africa, as 
far as possible, in a British atmosphere. ..... It always comes 
back to this, that in order to retain South Africa, we must 
retain the affection of the South African British, or at least 
of a considerable number of them.” This can only be done 
by non-interference, where interference is sure to provoke 
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resentment, and by substituting sympathy and understanding 
for indifference and misconception. Perhaps the most striking 
passage in the article is that dealing with the view that the 
capitalists made the war. Lord Milner, on the contrary, 
contends that it was not a case of capitalists stirring up the 
people, but of a popular movement “ dragging in the capitalists, 
or rather some of them, and even those for the most part 
reluctantly.” The passage that follows deserves quotation in 


full :— 

“For the money-maker, pure and simple, there never was such 
a Paradise as the Transvaal under President Kruger. In that 
Paradise, wealth, as long as it abstained from politics, could do 
what it liked. I will do President Kruger and his party the 
justice to say, that I do not believe all the riches of Golconda 
would have tempted them to imperil the ‘independence’ of their 
country, which, to their minds, was identical with the mainte- 
nance of the Boer oligarchy. No expenditure of money, for 
instance, could have bought political rights for the Uitlanders. 
But, apart from politics, everything was venal. I do not say 
that the old rulers of the Transvaal were all personally corrupt— 
some were and some were not. But the system lent itself to the 
most wholesale corruption. For the man who had wealth, and no 
scruples about the use of it, and who had no interests other than 
his wealth, the conditions were as favourable as any that have 
ever existed in the world. Why should men of that character 
seek to disturb such conditions? And, as a matter of fact, the 
men of this class—the men wholly absorbed in the pursuit of 
gold, who have excited the popular indignation and have brought 
an undeserved reproach, not only upon all the capitalists, but on 
the whole people of the Transvaal—these men, whatever their 
sins, were quite innocent of political agitation. Neither before 
the war, nor during the war, nor since the war have they shown 
the slightest sympathy with the British cause or given the 
smallest help to those who were engaged in upholding it. There 
were capitalists, no doubt, who did so; but they were men in 
whom political sympathies, right or wrong, were stronger than 
considerations of pecuniary advantage. And even their influence 
has been enormously exaggerated.” 
Lord Milner, we may note, has no doubt as to the ultimate 
verdict of history, though he entertains serious apprehension 
as to the irreparable mischief which may be done before that 
verdict is recorded. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton in his paper on 


“The Government and South Africa” makes three points. He 
contends that the analogy of Canada and the policy of Lord 


Durham is all against the “rushing” of responsible govern- 
ment. Secondly, he contends that a large number of the 
British community in the Transvaal who were averse from the 
premature grant of responsible government, while believing in 
the need for Chinese labour, sided with the “ responsibles ” 
owing to the instinct of industrial preservation, “the choice 
appearing to be between self-government or the continual 
menace of Downing Street interference”; but that, owing to 
the threat of the veto, they find themselves maneuvred into a 
false position. Finally, he quotes selections from the British 
Guiana Ordinance to make good his contention that to veto the 
Chinese Ordinance without touching the other is grossly 
unfair. In conclusion, he predicts disaster to the Government 
and country should the present policy be persisted in. We 
have not space here to deal with Mr. Lyttelton’s argu- 
ments, some of which have been already traversed in 
these columns; but we may say that the British Guiana 
analogy is vitiated at the outset by the fact that the 
Transvaal is not a tropical country in which white men 
are physically incapable of the labour performed by the 
coolies. ——Mr. Maurice Low's “American Affairs” are more 
than usually interesting this month, notably his discus- 
sion of Mr. Roosevelt's position, and of the rising tide of 
Socialism, which Mr. Low traces to the arrogance of “ money- 
mad” capitalists. A propos of the fierce controversy now 
raging over the Canal works at Panama, Mr. Low con- 
gratulates the British Government on their wisdom in refusing 
to take a hand in this undertaking, on the ground that as a 
commercial enterprise it could never be made to pay.— 
Admiral Penrose Fitzgerald in “ Colonial Maritime Defence ” 
strongly supports the view taken in these columns that the 
Colonies where possible should own their navies, and urges on 
the Government at the next Colonial Conference “ to remit 
absolutely and unconditionally all money payments in aid of 
the British Navy.” 

Events have moved so fast in the last fortnight as to 
furnish a practical comment on a good deal of Mr. J. A. 
Spender’s thoughtful article on “The New Government and 
its Problems,” which stands first in the new Contemporary. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the article is the survey 
of the years which preceded the Election, Mr. Spender’s view 





being that what he calls the Chamberlain period led inevitably 
to the Chamberlain policy. His analysis of the relations of the 
late Premier and Mr. Chamberlain is interesting and acute — 
“Mr. Balfour cleared the ground on which Mr. Chamberlain 
built, and he was supremely effective in undermining the 
foundations of the old beliefs which stood between Mr. 
Chamberlain and his new policy. tenes What he forgot was 
that incorrigible human instinct which, when one dogma ig 
deposed, requires that another shall be enthroned in its place,” 
As regards the future, Mr. Spender observes that “what we 
have to deal with henceforth is not the unsettled convictions 
or uncertain intentions of Mr. Balfour, but the stubborn con. 
victions of Mr. Chamberlain,” and he utters a much-needed 
warning against the dangers of regarding Free-trade ag safe, 
or disbanding any of the forces mobilised for its defence —_ 
“ Testis,” writing on “ Religious Events in France” from the 
standpoint of a candid but friendly critic of the Roman Church 

ascribes the recent disturbances to the political partisanship 
of the extreme clerics, egged on by Royalists and Anti. 
Semites. With a little goodwill he holds that the ecclesiastics 
might have avoided all these disorders, and predicts that if 
the Pope obliges the Roman Catholics to vote against the 
law the Roman Church will probably lose France. So far the 
Catholics of France have lost their battle on the political 
ground solely because “they have forgotten the truly holy 
battle, the intellectual, moral, and religious struggle.” 
Mr. Takegoshi, a Japanese Deputy and formerly chef de 
cabinet to the Marquis Saionji when Minister of Education, 
contributes an interesting and highly appreciative study of 
the new Premier. Mr. Takegoshi regards the accession to 
power of the Marquis—who comes of an old aristocratic 
family and spent fifteen years in Paris in his youth—as “ the 
victory of democracy against bureaucracy, of party govern. 
ment against clan government, of European progressivism 
against Asiatic conservatism.” It is interesting to learn that 
now, for the first time for nearly forty years, a man outside 
the four leading clans of Satsuma, Nagato, Tosa, and Hizen 
occupies the highest position in the Government.——Dr, J, 
Holland Rose’s essay on “The Limitations of Napoleon's 
Genius” is remarkable for an instructive comparison of 
the methods and achievements of Bismarck and Bona- 
parte. His final verdict is that if we judge of statesmen, 
“not by the brilliance of their exploits and the scale of their 
operations, but by the abiding importance of the political 
results which they achieved, the name of Napoleon must in 
that sphere take rank below that of Bismarck.” Napoleon's 
reorganisation of France, in Dr. Rose’s opinion, was the great 
achievement of his life. His judgments on literature were on 
a higher plane than those on art, but, as Goethe said, he had 
studied the tragic stage “with the attention of a criminal 
Judge.” For the rest, in war as in diplomacy, Dr. Rose notes 
that, probably from some lack of the faculty of projecting his 
mind to the standpoint of his opponents, he underrated their 
ability and power, with the result that the discovery of the 
real state of affairs occasionally caused him a severe mental 
shock. 

“ Perseus,” writing in the Fortnightly, takes the view that 
by the abandonment of “pacific penetration” in Morocco 
France has lost all, and that Germany has gained the essential 
point for which she contended. This was not a Moroccan 
policy, but the power to dictate in European affairs. M. 
Deleassé was on the point of seriously imperilling this 
domination, and his fall had to be accomplished even by 
threats of war. According to the writer of the article, the 
aim of Germany is to keep all ways open and all hostile com- 
binations at bay, so that when the supreme moment of the ruin 
of the Austrian Empire comes about she may be free to seize 
her opportunity. Itis hinted that she has been attempting to 
induce France to finance the Baghdad Railway for her, because 
the way to Asia Minor would be opened through the Balkans 
if the great hope were realised. Miss Constance Maud gives 
a charming account of a visit to a French Archbishop, who is 
known as the “ Pére du Peuple.” In his young days he was 
an Army chaplain, and in the Franco-Prussian War wrote the 
soldiers’ letters to their sweethearts and wives from the camp. 
Now he spends his life in perpetually doing good to his flock. 
The doors of the Archevéché are always open, and Miss Maud 
was told by her driver that he went to him to ask for a recom 
mendation for his son, who sought a place at the railway 
station. Monseigneur at once carried off the young man 
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his carriage to the Chef de Gare and gained the situation for 
him. Célestine, the old gouvernante who rules the Archbishop 
in his palace, is described. She tries to save him from 
giving to unworthy objects, for his large charity is open to 
all. The old Archbishop lives without state in the most 
simple way. The only dignity in the palace is that maintained 
by M. Félix, Monseigneur’s valet. He at least tries to main- 
tain the state and dignity of the Church. The Archbishop 
told his visitor that he greatly desired to go to London, and 
asked whether she could tell why. Westminster Abbey and 
the new Roman Catholic Cathedral were suggested as the 
desired things to be seen. “ ‘She insists on keeping me in a 
caurch,’ he laughed, ‘ while I desire to go toa museum. Is 
that not quite as suitable for an old antiquity such as I am? 
Ah, but I should like much to visit your museum of London, 
and see those Greek sculptures of the Parthenon.’” 


In Blackwood Mr. Perceval Gibbon draws a striking but 
extravagant picture of Count Witte, with his unkempt beard 
and moustache au diable and wonderful eyes, which are 
described as “lambent, inscrutable, mesmeric.” The last and 
weakest of the Emperors Witte has served has laid on him too 
hard a task. The work of opposing a great national move- 
ment, even if superficially successful, is a labour beyond that 
of Hercules :— 

“He is a diplomatist lost among facts, a trafficker in words, 
who is face to face with the brutality of unglozed actualities. 
It has broken him. I heard a Russian speak of him in St. 


Petersburg, having just returned from visiting him in his official 
the 


quarters. ‘This business identifies him definitely with 
reactionaries,’ he said, ‘and Witte by no means relishes that. It 
was always his pose to be a buffer. But this is the end. De 


Plehve went out in flame; Witte will gutter out like a foul 
wick,” 

—Mr. Noyes in the continuation of his epic relates the 
setting out of Drake’s little fleet with Donghty and the 
musicians on board. The narrative is interrupted with songs, 
one of which is a new bailad put into the setting of the old 
refrain of “ N’oserez vous, mon bel ami? ”—a new picture in 
an ancient frame. Mr. Lucy writes on “ A New House for 
the Commons.” He tells us that the existing House has only 
three hundred and six seats in it, and a hundred more in the 
Members’ Gallery, and compares the Ministerial side of the 
House as it is at present to a congested district. In other 
countries accommodation is much more ample. In France and 
Austria every Member is provided with a desk, the lid of which 
ean be slammed on exciting occasions. Mr. Lucy does not 
mention the fact that after the adjournment of a stormy and 
noisy sitting in the French Chamber the Deputies on returning 
found to their surprise that wads of felt had been inserted in 
their desks, so that no effectual means of making a loud noise 
except by their voices was possible. A Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1867 recommended that a new House 
should be built in the Commons Court, and Professor Tyndall 
gave evidence on the theory of aconstics. There the question 
rested, except that at the beginning of a new Parliament, when 
Members are fresh and attend frequently, the cry of want of 
space is raised. The cry soon subsides, and the old House 
remains unaltered. 

Dr. Saleeby in the Monthly Review describes the objects of 
the newly founded “ Francis Galton Research Fellowship in 
National Eugenics” in the London University. Mr. Galton 
has for many years been known by his work in connection 
with hereditary genius, and he has sought to perpetuate 
his studies. His latest scheme aims at nothing less than 
the improvement of the race of man. Evolution goes on, 
for it is unlikely that the process which has brought man to 
his present state has ceased acting. The problem which 
Mr. Galton wishes to solve is,—Can the upward process be 
quickened by the conscious actions of men? In other words, 
can men and women about to marry be made to consider the 
future of the race, and will mankind submit to the granting 
of eugenic certificates by the men of science? Unless we 
much misunderstand mankind, they will submit to nothing 
of the kind— Mr. Leonard Bastin gives some curious 
facts relative to the cultivation of plants in artificial 
circumstances. It seems that a plant, say a lily-of-the- 
valley, can be kept in a cold storage till long after its 
normal flowering time, and when it is brought out into 
light and warmth suffers no ill effects, the natural period 
of rest having been merely prolonged. Thus the flower can 
be produced long after its season. But some flowers and 





most fruits will not mature without strong light, and an apple 
made to flower in August will hardly produce ripe fruit in 
December, from the absence of sunlight. Horticulturists 
are now studying the effects of artificial light on plants, and 
discover that much the most effective illuminant is acetylene 
gas. Radishes grown with this light shining on them all 
night were nearly double the weight of radishes which had 
only daylight. The effects of coloured light have been tested, 
and it is found that red light produces greater growth than 
blue. Interesting as these experiments are in the abstract, it 
is doubtful if there would be any pleasure derived from an 
annihilation of the seasons. If all fruits and all flowers were 
obtainable all the year round, one of the great rhythmic 
movements of the world—the seasons—would, in respect of a 
large part of their moral effect on mankind, be destroyed. 

The Independent Review contains an article by Mr. W. J. 
Fisher on “ Electoral Abuses.” He points out that by means 
of canvassing mendacious statements about a candidate may 
be circulated by unscrupulous opponents, and proposes that 
systematic canvassing by agents and friends of a candidate 
should be prohibited. The writer goes on to describe the 
subtle ways in which the law against treating is evaded. It is 
very difficult to tell, for instance, whether a regular customer 
at a public-house is receiving free drinks, or merely running 
up his account. Also it is difficult to say for certain whether 
the sudden activity of old, and the creation of new, clubs 
about election times, including suppers for members, are real 
or not. Apparently such a proceeding cannot be reached by 
the law, for when the Mayor of a city accompanied a candidate 
to public-houses and treated all the loafers in the bars, the 
candidate paid nothing, and could not be touched, though he 
benefited by the corruption carried on in his interest. Sub- 
scriptions, too, are a cause of scandal. Candidates when 
solicited for money announce that they cannot give till after 
the election. Thus the greedy subscription-hunter is induced 
to work for the return of the candidate who is likely 
to give most. Mr. Fisher does not go into details as to 
the manner of checking these abuses, but he suggests 
that we should copy the New Zealand plan of making the 
polling-day a general holiday, with all public-houses closed. 
Something ought to be done to reduce the amount a 
candidate is allowed to spend. A large part of the money 
spent is pure waste, but no one dares to be economical for 
fear of being considered mean. Mr. J. A. Hobson, writing 
of “The Taxation of Monopolies,” airily dismisses the idea of 
reduced expenditure, and, in fact, regards as certain the 
spending of large sums on “social reforms,” holding that it 
will be better to tax “monopolies” rather than raise the 
money by a tariff. The plan advocated is practically that of 
a tax on incomes over a certain amount which are derived 
from what is vaguely called monopolies. It is difficult to 
make out quite where the line would be drawn, but apparently 
“rents of land and extra gains arising from the employment 
of capital or ability upon advantageous terms of sale in a 
restricted market ” would be highly taxed. 








NOVELS. 


BLANCHE ESMEAD.* 
To the strident voices commonly heard in the field of modern 
fiction the delicate and gently persuasive tones of Mrs. 
Fuller Maitland afford a welcome contrast, and her new 
study of diverse temperaments is marked by all the sensitive 
appreciation and charm of manner to which her readers 
have long been accustomed. One can always count in her 
books on making the acquaintance of a certain number of 
refined and attractive people—sympathetic and gracious 
women and chivalrous men—and though the difficulties of 
life are not shirked, we are not harassed by any wanton 
insistence on painful details. Mrs. Fuller Maitland does not 
deal in strong situations or violent emotions ; she produces her 
effects by the accumulation of delicate details rather than by 
broad, vivid strokes. Her work, in short, has an appealing 
charm which it is impossible to gainsay, though its con- 
sistent restraint, and a certain autumnal tone of sentiment, 
will never prove wholly satisfying to those who hold that a 
measure of exuberance is essential in the best fiction. Les 
meilleurs auteurs parlent trop, says Vauvenargues; but, as 








* Blanche Esmead, By Ella Fuller Maitland. London: Methuen and Co, [6s.] 
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always happens in the case of such sweeping generalisations, 
there are maxims almost equally respected maintaining the 
converse of this proposition. The virtue of reserve and the 
value of the art of omission are insisted on by many high 
authorities, and are illustrated in Mrs. Fuller Maitland’s 
writings. Still, it may be contended that her fastidiousness 
leads to one-sided results, and that she sometimes achieves 
distinction at the loss of vitality. 

In the story before us most of the characters fall into two 
clearly defined categories,—charming inefficiency and angular 
virtue. The heroine and her greatest friend, Mrs. Leslie, are 
both the victims of ill-assorted marriages; but while in the 
case of Mrs. Leslie the death of a tiresome husband has 
reduced her burden to the care of two unsympathetic 
and tyrannous step-daughters, Blanche Esmead, fragile, 
picturesque, artistic, is still tied to a partner with whom 
she has not a thought or interest in common. Blanche is 
designed by antecedents and temperament to be a rich 
man’s wife, but, being suddenly left an orphan, she rashly 
casts in her lot with a hard-working East End curate. Jobn 
Esmead is given a living in the country, and at the opening 
of the story we find her installed in a brand-new, hideous 
sbam-Gothic vicarage. She has no genius either for house- 
keeping or for parish work ; her husband’s blundering ways, his 
homely, undistinguished manners and boisterous optimism, 
grate on her at every turn. She makes no effort to help him 
or render the house more comfortable, finds her only solace in 
the companionship of Mrs. Leslie, and spends most of her 
time away from home. John Esmead, on his side, is a miracle 
of patient but tactless unselfishness, and is wholly unconscious 
of his inability to excite the faintest spark of affection in his 
wife, whom he worships with a dog-like devotion. At an 
early stage in the story it becomes pretty clear that Blanche 
will be unable to endure the companionship of her husband, 
but that, on the other hand, she respects him—and herself— 
too highly to attempt any irregular exit from this matvri- 
monial impasse. The situation is rendered all the more 
delicate by ber finding her true affinity in Mrs. Leslie's step- 
brother-in-law, an agreeable and high-minded bachelor, who 
is happily free from the disagreeable qualities of his half- 
brother. As both Blanche and Basil Forde are ex hypothesi 
incapable of dishonourable conduct, Mrs. Fuller Maitland is 
driven to eliminate the robust and blameless clergyman by a 
bicycle accident at the moment when his wife is believed, 
by him and others, to be dying. John succumbs to his 
injuries, and Blanche recovers to marry Basil Forde after 
a decent interval, Mrs. Leslie having meantime embarked 
prosperously on a second marriage with the heir to a peerage. 
Mrs. Fuller Maitland evidently does her best to hold the 
balance fairly between her decorative incapables and her 
repellent worthies. Indeed, she goes so far on p. 289 as to 
admit that “the Vicar was a much better man than Blanche 
was a woman—much more unselfish, much more dutiful, and 
for all his dense obliviousness in many directions, possessed 
of a lively sense of the omnipotence of God, and the reality of 
the spiritual life, which Blanche had not yet reached.” On 
the other hand, she bas so successfully emphasised his angu- 
larities, and so elaborately insisted on Blanche’s attractions 
and helplessness, as to make it very difficult to acquit her of 
undue sympathy with her selfish, futile heroine. It is at any 
rate unlucky that the dénoiment should be so contrived (without 
any suggestion of satire) as to reward the selfish, to secure 
the survival of the inefficient, and to cut off the strenuous 
altruist in his prime. The plain person, therefore, will 
probably find the moral of the story too obscure to be satis- 
factory, though be can hardly fail to be interested by the 
author's skill and delicacy of portraiture. 





Brownjohn’s. By Mabel Dearmer. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 68.) 
—It is very seldom that the reviewer is fortunate enough to be 
obliged, as a duty, to read so admirable a little comedy as 
the novel to which Mrs. Dearmer gives the not too euphonious 
title of Brownjohn’s. The book tells how two grown-up 
girls and two abominably naughty little boys go to spend a 
summer holiday at country lodgings under the chaperonage of a 
German Fraéwein. Needless to say (as otherwise there would 
have been no story), the Frdulein’s relations are taken ill, and she 
has to leave her charges entirely unchaperoned. With what 
ingenuity Mrs. Dearmer causes the naughtiness of the little boys 
to resulé in the appearance of the necessary young man we will 


leave the readers of the novel to discover. It is enough to say 
that the book is admirable in tone, for this sort of story, 
if not sketched with a very light hand, would inevitably 
degenerate into a most conventional, semi-vulgar, semi-senti- 
mental adventure. Mrs. Dearmer not only touches, but sustains, 
exactly the right note, and her little boys (with whom the author 
does not seem very greatly in sympathy) are as entertaining ag 
they are mischievous. There isa charming scene in a hopfield 
which will dwell in the mind of the reader as an idyllic picture 
of country life, and the characters are quite sufficiently 
individual and lifelike to provide the book with plenty of interest, 
The word “ interest,” of course, is not used as indicating serious 
interest or real emotion. The book is frankly a comedy of 
manners, and in a comedy of manners the emotions are, and 
should be, slightly artificial. Too great a poignancy would put 
the whole theme out of tune, and so spoil what is nowa most 
admirable and artistic achievement. 

Giant Circumstance. By John Oxenham. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
6s.)—Beginning in the Egyptian desert with the accidental killing 
of the last scion of a princely house who has volunteered for a 
British Nile expedition, this book concerns itself entirely with the 
fortunes of a young soldier, who is most unjustly blamed for not 
having saved the Prince in circumstances which were entirely 
beyond his own or any one else’s control. The author, however 
has thought it necessary about half-way through the story i. 
reinstate his hero in men’s good opinion, and the theme of 
the Nile expedition consequently becomes too thin to sustain 
the subsequent interest of the book. There is therefore g 
rather abrupt transition to a love story, which is really 
quite independent of the earlier motive. The second part 
of the novel is full of exciting adventures and not » 
little melodramatic in substance. Taken as a whole, the 
book is rather disconnected, but it is quite readable, although 
the figure of the hero, on whom the interest entirely depends, is 
a little conventional. The episode of the boys’ evening club is 
well drawn, but is quite out of keeping with the rest of the 
novel, and therefore adds to the jerky effect spoken of above. 
The last chapter declines too much into melodrama to be even 
credible, and the kidnapping of the heroine is an episode which 
might very well have been left out. Whether in these cir- 
cumstances the interest of the book justifies the promise (or 
threat) of a sequel which is given by the author in the last 
sentence may be doubted. The characters are hardly sufficiently 
original or strongly drawn to make it worth while to follow them 
once more in a second set of adventures. Any other two figures 
set up by the author would do just as well for hero and heroine, 
and a sequel can only be justified by the personages of the drama 
being such notable creations that something more than their 
mere names can be carried on into a second volume. 

Different Drummers. By Evelyne E. Rynd. (Country Life 
Library. 3s. 6d.)—Mrs. Rynd gives the above name to a very 
remarkable little collection of sketches or stories on many different 
subjects. There is enough literary talent in this small volume to 
have furnished a good many of the novels which are poured out 
weekly from the press to satisfy the enormous appetite for fiction 
which is one of the features of the present day. The reader who 
comes across this book in an ordinary “ Mudie” box will discover 
that he has lighted upon a very different class of goods from that 
which he is accustomed to find. The stories are mostly sombre in 
tone, and one of the cleverest and most striking is a short account 
of a Russian girl called “Sania” at school. It is a sketch very 
remarkable for its suggestiveness, and even if it is not actually 
true to nature, it is at any rate a most pregnant allegory of 
the character of the people of Russia. The story called “ Rosellen,” 
again, is interesting, even if the figure of Miss Travers is a little 
exaggerated, and the same may be said of the tale of Fanny, 
Rebecca and the district visitor. Mrs. Rynd has great literary 
grip and power of expression, and proves in this collection that 
her serious moods are as interesting to her readers as the vein 
she exploited in “The Riggleses.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—@———_ 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

International Law: a Treatise. By L. Oppenheim, LL.D. 
Vol. I., “Peace.” Vol. II.,“ War.” (Longmansand Co. 18s. net 
per vol.)—Mr. Oppenheim defines the purpose of his work as the 
presentation of international law “as it is, not as it ought to be. 
In its nature such law is the recognised practice of nations at any 
particular epoch, but the author differs from those who insist 
upon the fluidity of internatioual rules, and endeavours to build 





up his doctrines “on a jurisprudential, which is equivalent to & 
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itive, basis.” This is a perfectly legitimate method, especially 


e book written for students by ateacher. Sharp definitions are 
necessary, in any case, as & guide, and Mr. Oppenheim saves himself 
from the charge of dogmatism by giving a frank statement of other 
yiows than his own. The first volume begins with an account of 
the genesis and sanctions of international law. It then deals with 
the subjects of the law,—international persons ; the objects of the 
law, including such matters as the open sea, State territory, and 
individuals; the mechanism of international relations, such as 
diplomatic corps ; and lastly, international transactions, such as 
treaties. The second volume is concerned with the laws of war, 
and begins with an account of the machinery for amicable settle- 
ment, from which it proceeds to the rules which govern the rights 
of belligerents and neutrals. The arrangement is clear and 
logical, and the matter of the work is, so far as we have examined 
it, fully up to date, and presented with acumen and moderation. 
It may be heartily recommended to all students of the subject 
who wish a sound, practical exposition of its principles. A 
valuable feature is the bibliography at the head of each chapter, 
and the full appendix of treaties and statutes. 








MR. HARDY’S “ DYNASTS.” 

The Dynasts: a Drama of the Napoleonic Wars. By Thomas 
Hardy. In Three Parts. Part the Second. (Macmillan and Co. 
4s. 6d. net.)—The second part of Mr. Hardy's drama shows much 
the same merits and weaknesses as we noted two years ago in our 
review of Part I. It opens with Jena and ends on the eve of the 
Moscow Campaign. Ina multitude of scenes and with a host of 
characters all the main events of those years are displayed, while 
spirits, ironic, sinister, and piteous, play the part of a Greek 
chorus, make appropriate comments, and fill up the gaps in the 
narrative. The blank verse tends ic be spasmodicand unrhythmical, 
and the lyrics suffer from a deplorable lack of music. The diction 
is strained, and when metaphysics begin we flounder among 
quasi-technical platitudes. But in spite of a hundred faults, 
there is a curious sublimity about the very immensity of the 
scheme, Mr. Hardy has succeeded in showing us Europe like a 
map on a child’s slate, and the great protagonists as puppets in 
the grip of destiny. The time is not yet to attempt a review of 
the whole work, but we can at least acknowledge the magnitude 
of the conception. In special scenes, too, he attains to a high 
degree of dramatic power. The picture of the deserters from 
Moore’s army in the ruined cellar is a wonderful piece of realism, 
and these English soldiers talk the vigorous peasant language of 
which Mr. Hardy has long been the chief living master. Fine, too, is 
the scene of Moore’s burial, and the picture of George III. in his 
madness lamenting his daughter’s death. The lyrics are gener- 
ally harsh and overcharged, but we must make two exceptions. 
The chorus of the Pities after Eylau contains many stately lines, 
and the lament of the dying troopers at Walcheren is in every 
respect a noble poem. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not beey 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 





The Life Superlative. By Stopford A. Brooke. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 6s.)—If we understand the preface, Mr. 
Stopford Brooke is responsible, not for the appearance of this 
volume, but for its contents. These are sermons and addresses 
delivered during his ministry at Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury, 
reproduced from manuscript or privately printed copies, and now 
revised and enlarged by himself. 
will always be read with pleasure. This his literary power 
ensures. It is quite possible that this particular book may 
also be read with profit. If it is indeed true that “the spirit of 


Pharisaism is one of the greatest perils which beset our country,” | 


these discourses ought to help us, for they certainly do not flatter. 
“The one thing conspicuously absent from the politics of England, 
from her home government, is magnanimity.” “ England, by its 
representatives, has little notion of large expenditure for the 
welfare of the people.” Such things are easy to say; but would 
it not be well to put them into some concrete shape,—to say what 
ought to be done, and where we may find examples to imitate ? 


Whatever Mr. Brooke writes | 





Two passages we would single out for criticism of another kind. | 
|The portraits, which are given at intervals throughout the 


Mr. Brooke enlarges on the words “ we are compassed about with 
80 great a cloud of witnesses,” and draws a picture of those “ who 
are watching our race.” But the words for “cloud of witnesses ” 
8re vépos papripwr. One would expect dearav, but the writer seems 
purposely to avoid it. These heroes of the past are not looking 
on us, but witness to the greatness of Him who has been their 


helper and will be ours. The history of the Church, with its the insurrection, was saved by her black nurse and brought to 


saint-worship, is a significant commentapy on the writer’s choice of 
a word. The other is the remark that “we have.no right to keop 
Good Friday as a day of gloom.” Surely we are bound to do so 
as long as we see about us, and are conscious in ourselves of, the 
sin that “crucifies the Son of Man afresh.” 


The Journal of John Jourdain, 1608-1617. Edited by William 
Foster, B.A. (For the Hakluyt Society, Cambridge.)—John 
Jourdain, a native of Lyme Regis, after trading for some time 
on his own account, took service in 1607 with the East India 
Company, which was then in the eighth year of its existence. It 
is interesting to know that he was to receive £3 per month, with 
£10 for outfit. He was engaged for what is known in the Com- 
pany’s history as the Fourth Voyage. The enterprise was carried 
on by two ships, which were to cost £1,735 178. 6d. Wages, pro- 
visions, and miscellaneous expenses brought up the outfit to 
£14,600. The cargo was of the value of £3,400, and specie to the 
amount of £15,000 was sent in Spanish pieces of eight rials (or 
£6 each). This accounts for the capital of £33,000 which was 
embarked in the undertaking. All the employés of the Company 
were not as well conducted and as capable as Jourdain. One of 
the ships, the ‘ Union,’ which was in trouble from the first, waa 
lost by the folly of the sailing-master. Generally we get a very 
vivid picture of what commerce was in those days. The 
Company’s method of having separate “voyages,” each with 
its own interest, though doubtless advantageous in some 
respects, had the great drawback that the executive officers, 
looking to their own possible profits, were jealous of those 
engaged in other enterprises. And then, besides the caprice and 
exaction of native potentates, there was the ceaseless hostility 
of Dutch and Portuguese rivals. Holland and Portugal, it will 
be remembered, were predominant in Eastern waters. The 
‘Ascension’ was lost not long after its consort, but Jourdain got 
other employment under the Company. Finally he reached 
England in 1617, having spept more than nine years, ashore and 
afloat, in the East. Two years afterwards he was killed, it would 
not be going too far to say murdered, by the Dutch at Patani, in 
the peninsula of Lower Siam; at least, he was shot after a flag 
of truce had been flying for an hour or so. This is a peculiarly 
interesting specimen of the Hakluyt Society’s publications. 


Moorish Remains in Spain. By Albert F. Calvert. (John Lane. 
42s. net.)—This is one of the books to which a simply literary 
review cannot pretend to do justice. Mr. Calveré gives a brief 
record of the Moorish Conquest of Spain, but the main purpose of 
his book is to bring before the English reader the art, architectural 
and decorative, of the people. We must not suppose, he tells us, 
that we know what they could do when we have seen and 
appreciated the Alhambra. The Moors, he says, “ were not a one- 
city nation.” In this volume he deals with and presents, with 
great wealth of illustration, the relics of their achievement in 
Cordova, Seville, and Toledo. The illustrations number nearly 
three hundred, of which eighty-four are in colour. The book 
seems worthy of its subject, and we would gladly give a more 
effective description of its many beauties. 


Rambles in Brittany. By Francis Miltoun. (Duckworth and 
Co. 6s. net.)—We have lately said what we had to say about 
another book of Mr. Miltoun’s travels, and about the work of 
his illustrator, Miss Blanche MacManus. Briefly, our estimats 
of them comes to this, that their strong point is practical utility. 
A very strong point too! Mr. Miltoun tells us what we ought to 
see, and how we may most conveniently see it. The illustrations 
give us an idea of what the landscapes and buildings are like, 
But we cannot say that we were moved by either the letterpress 
or the pictures. 


Historic Dress, 1607-1800. By Elisabeth McClellan. (John 
Lane. 42s. net.)—It is unfortunately impossible with the limited 
means at our disposal to do justice to this very handsome and 
interesting volume, It is of dress in America that Miss McClellan 
treats, and she does the work in thorough fashion, dealing with 
it both from the literary and the artistic point of view, and illus- 
trating with an ample apparatus of pictures. And she does more 
than her title promises. We have an introductory chapter on 
“Dress in the Spanish and French Settlements under Philip IT. 
and Louis XIV.” The Spanish section shows us, among others, 
Fernando de Soto and Francis Drake in their habit as they lived. 
volume, add much to its interest and value. The names, in fact, 
are added whenever it is practicable, and now and then we come 
upon a downright romance. There is a picture of Mrs. Sartori, who, 
when she was Mademoiselle de Wofoin, went out with her father, 
a French official, to Santo Domingo, narrowly escaped death in 
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Trenton, New Jersey, where she mot her father, and not long after 
her future husband. Many families have treasures, especially of 
women’s dress—that of men does not so often survive—and books 
of great interest might be written after this admirable model. 


Bygone Eton, 1622-1905. By R.A. Austen Leigh. (Spottiswoode 
and Co. 21s.)—Here we have between forty and fifty picturings 
of Eton buildings and Eton surroundings. Some of them repre- 
sent houses, bridges, &c., which have entirely disappeared. Others 
—and perhaps these are the most interesting of the whole—show 
changes of building, dress, and manners generally. There is a 
hoop lying on a grass-plot. A few places are unchanged. Very 
rightly, the Library is one of these. A picture of the “Montem” 
of 1852 certainly inspires no regret. We need hardly say that 
both by Etonians and by outsiders this volume will be found full 
of interest. 


Catalogue of Coins, Tokens, Medals, Dies, and Seals in the Museum 
of the Royal Mint. By William John Hocking. Vol.I., “Coins and 
Tokens.” (Darling and Son, for H.M.’s Stationery Office. 10s.)— 
The catalogue begins with British coins, dating from before the 
Roman invasion. The earliest of all is a degenerate stater 
descended from the coinage of Philip of Macedon, probably of the 
second century B.C. Others bear the names of Dubnovellaunos 
(Cantium), Cunobeline, Addedomaros. Of Anglo-Saxon coins 
there are one hundred and thirty-five specimens, ranging from 
Sceatta (655) to Harold II. (1066). The post-Conquest coins 
number more than three thousand. After these we have 
“ Colonial Coins and Tokens.” 


The Gambia Colony and Protectorate. By F. B. Archer. (St. 
Bride’s Press. 10s. net.)—This volume is the “ Official Handbook ” 
of the Gambia Colony and Protectorate. The region thus described 
measures, to give round figures, a hundred and fifty miles from 
North to South, and two hundred from West to East, the popu- 
lation of the interior being distributed along the course of the 
two rivers, the Gambia and the Kasamanse. Bathurst, situated 
on St. Mary Island, at the mouth of the former river, has a popu- 
lation (by the Census of 1901) of 8,807, the rest of the Colony 
having between four and five thousand. The numbers of the 
Protectorate as officially given amount to 76,948, but Mr. 
Archer thinks that about 40 per cent. should be added. The 
natives do not like being counted. The finance seems prosperous. 
The latest year given (1903) shows, it is true, an excess of expendi- 
ture over revenue (£67,501 as against £55,564), but it was a year 
when much was spent on offices, hospitals, &., and the Colony 
has a handsome balance in hand. The imports and exports were 
nearly balanced in 1904 (the latest year given), imports being 
£306,149, and exports £311,262. The latter chiefly consist of 
ground nuts. An effort is being made to push the cultivation of 
cotton. (We were horrified to see in the index under “Slave 
Trade,” “ worst horrors of, due to free trade” ; but were reassured 
by noticing that the words were not spelt with capitals. At one 
time, it seems, only the Royal African Company had the right 
to export slaves; then the trade was made free to private 
adventurers. But the Tariff Reformers might make some use 
of the words.) Mr. Archer, whose book is in every way an excellent 
specimen of the Colonial handbook, tells us everything we want 
to know about the place. He cannot conscientiously recommend 
it as a health resort, but assures us that great progress is being 
made in this respect. Some of the officials show respectable 
periods of service,—one extends to thirty-four years. The ex- 
Governors since 1884 still live, and the present holder of the office 
succeeded in 1900. 


Fishing for Pleasure and Catching It. By E. Marston. (T. 
Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d. net.)—“ Catching pleasure ””—and very 
little else! The comment is so obvious that so old an hand, both 
at angling and at writing, must have intended that it should be 
made. If it does not hinder the pleasure of the “ Amateur 
Angler” that he comes home with basket light, or even empty, 
still less does it hinder the pleasure of his readers. He is 
always cheery and good-humoured, at least by the time he 
has taken up his pen. The familiar evils of floods or cloud- 
less skies appear again and again in his experiences. It is 
not here, alas! as Horace tells us it was in the Happy Isles 
which he counsels his countrymen to seek. The Rew caclitum 
does not moderate the rainy winds on the one hand, and the 
rage of the Dog, Star on the other. And here, too, we have 
another trouble which Horace certainly never contemplated,— 
a sewage farm making the banks of a neighbouring stream im- 
passable. Readers who know how pleasantly Mr. E. Marston can 
write need not have his new volume any further commended. We 
must not omit a mention of the last two chapters, contributed by 
Mr. R. B. Marston (of the Fishing Gazette). He says something 











about the Conway that is worth noting. First, that salmon poolg 
may be easily made by judicious building of dams. You deepen 
the water, and the fish will stay init. This makes for sport ; but, 
unhappily, gas refuse and filth of all kinds are poured into the 
river, and the whole thing is ruined. Anglers are but a feeble 
folk, counted by scores at most, whereas there are thousands of 
tourists. So the Welsh proprietors seem to reason ; but it may be 
doubted whether they are wise. 





In “Methuen’s Standard Library” (Methuen and Co, 64, 
net each; cloth, 1s. net each) we have A Serious Call to 4 
Devout and Holy Life, by William Law, with an excellent 
preface by Canon Bigg; The Life of Nelson, by Robert Southey 
(with a preface by Mr. Sidney Lee giving a very just apprecia- 
tion of Southey’s character); the Utopia, and Poems, by Sir 
Thomas More (also with a preface by Mr. Sidney Lee); 
the Poems of Robert Burns, with a very useful introduction 
(the edition appears under the care of Mr. T. F. Henderson 
joint editor with Mr. W. E. Henley of the Centenary Edition, 
1896-97); and The Republic of Plato. Here, again, we have a 
serviceable introduction by Mr. Raymond Barker. We are not 
sure whether some adaptation of the book might not have 
been more generally serviceable. Why not give the dialogue ag 
it appears in Whewell’s “ Platonic Dialogues for English Readers” ? 
The Republic, as it stands, is strong meat for the average con. 
sumer of intellectual food. Whose translation has been taken 
we do not know, but it does not seem, as far as we have 
examined it, to make things quite as plain as they 
should be to the English reader. Glaucon, in the beginning 
of Book II, wants to embarrass Socrates by asking him in 
which category of good things he would put justice. He 
begins: “Tell me, does there appear to you any good of this kind 
such as we would choose to have; not regarding the consequences, 
but embracing it for its own sake?” “ Any good” is awkward, 
It might run: “ Do you acknowledge a good of this kind,—some- 
thing the possession of which we should accept, not from desire 
of what may result from it, but for its own sake?” Further on, 
having set forth the three categories, he asks: “In which of these 
do you place justice?” And Socrates replies: “In the most 
handsome.” This is a very schoolboy rendering of év rg xadAlory. 


The City of London Directory. (W. H. and L. Collingridge, 
12s. 6d.)—This Directory, besides the utilities common to its 
class, has special merits. The information which it gives about 
the Livery Companies, for instance, is such as could not easily 
be found elsewhere; at least, so authentic and so conveniently 
arranged. Such items as the list of members of Lloyds and the 
biographical list of the Corporation are to be noticed. And there 
is the quite admirable map, a thing not easily to be matched 
elsewhere. 


New Eprrions.—The Natural History of Selborne. By Gilbert 
White. Rearranged according to the Subjects by Charles Morley, 
(Elliot Stock. 6s. net.)—The first four chapters deal with the 
locality, meteorology, geology and palaeontology, ethnology, and 
then with the animals classified. After these come botany, super- 
stition, and miscellany. The Movements and Habits of Climbing 
Plants. By Charles Darwin. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—— 
The Culture of Vegetables and Flowers. By Sutton and Sons. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 53. net.)\——The Odd Women. By 
George Gissing. (A. H. Bullen. 2s. net.) The Brass Bottle. 
By F. Anstey. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—We are glad to 
welcome a new and cheaper edition of Mr. Anstey’s delightful 
extravaganza, which, unlike many works in this genre, successfully 
emerges from the test of re-reading. 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 


Abbott (G. F.), Through India with the Prince, 8vo 
Anstey (F.), Salted Almonds, CF BVO ..........c00se+eeeee eee 4 
Austin (A.), The Door of Humility, cr 8V0_ .............s000+ (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Beare (J. L.), Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition: Alcmaeon to 
Aristotle, Svo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Becke (L.), Adventures of a Supercargo, cr 8vo dio, an 
Bélsche (W.), Haeckel: his Life and Work, 8V0 .......0.00-+.-..+..(Unwin) net 15/0 
Brady (C. T.), The True Andrew Jackson, cr 8vo ............(Lippimeott) net 10/6 
Bridges (J. A.), Reminiscences of a Country Politician (T. W. Laurie) net 86 
Buckmaster (G. A.), Morphology of Normal and Pathological Blood, 8vo S 
(J. Murray) net 10/6 
Buell (A, C.), The Memoirs of C. H. Cramp, er 8vo (Lippincott) net 6/0 
Climenson (KE. J.), Elizabeth Montagu: Correspondence, 1720-1761, 2 vols. 

* SERCO aa en RR cae 
Copperthwaite (W. C.), Tunnel Shields and the Use of Compressed Air in s 
Subaqueous Works, 400... .c0cececcrceeces sececessesessnseenseeeesse-(COnstable) net 31 

Craig (W. Y.), Essay on Man and Christian Civilisation ...(Constable) net 9 
Danby (F.), The Sphinx’s Lawyer, cr 8V0 .......se.seeseeseeennenee ss (Heinemann) 6/0 
De Groot (J. M.), The Bar Sinister, cr 8V0 .......+...0+-+-+0++( W. Blackwood) 6p 
Deinhardt-Schlomann Technical Dictionary, Vol. L., cr 8vo (Constable) net 5 0 
Dewar (D.). Bombay Ducks, 8¥0.........scc00+csssercerssseseeesesseesessesees (Lame) Det = 
Donovan (D.), Thurtell’s Crime, Cr 8VO .........0csceccesessenseree( Le W. Laurie) 6) 
Dryden (A.), Memorials of Old ba or mer ey net 15/ 
Duncan (Miss J. E.), A Summer Ride thro mm » SYO 

’ ” 7 (Smith & Elder) net 140 


eoccees (E. Arnold) net 12/6 
(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
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), Six Years at the Russian Court, cr 8vo (Hurst & r—~ net. 
Reger 5 J.) Mental TOSSION, CF BVO........2.000eeeeeneeeeeeeeeeee(FOW]Or) net 
D.) "Manual of Metry, CF BVO .......0....eeeeeseeeseeeee (Macmillan) 
j .). Lady Marion and “3 Sar mpens hehe ya ...(Long) 
toria in Great Britain and Ireland, 
— (St. Bride’s Press) net 
(Hodder and Stoughton) net 
(Mac: 


6/0 
2/6 
E 3/6 
Forbes (Lady - 
Freeman (A. C.) ’ 


French Inns, cr 8vo....... 
Gonner (E. oT), taterest and Saving, cr 8vo millan) net 
Grom Boom Book (The), ae, ot ~ — - - 8. Clark) net 
. troduction to Chemica. 0; , er 8vo 
Groth (P.), In —— ea ee & Jackson) net 
‘alsham Man's Book of Garden Flowers, 12mo 
Hi @.), Every (Hodder & Gronghton} 
.), Memorials of Old Hampshire, 8vo ...............(Bemrose)) net 1! 
—_— GY Help for Chronic Sufferers, cr 8vo (Jarrold) net 
1 ax (W.), The Mystery of a Motor-Car, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) ) 
Litt le Flowers of a Childhood, cr 8vo La More Press) net 3/6 
Macilwaine (H. C.), Anthony es a —~ ty 2 - | -Samammaaed 
kinla .), Antoinette Sterling and other lebrities, 8vo 
ane mean ~~ WF ny ev net 
, St. Mark, Chapters i.-viii., 8vo........(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Maclaree eft), Theology and Truth, cr 8vo......... ° (J. Clarke) 


5/0 
6/0 
3/6 
5/0 


oes eee ewenens ces 


ee eeeeeeeeeenerenveneneeeeee 


net 


OO HHA ee teneees 












»(C. H. Manual of Diseases of the Eye, cr 8vo ..(Bailliére) net 

May Oe a Man of No Family, cr 80 ..............cseeseessees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
0 »penheim (E. P.), Mr. Wingate, Millionaire, cr 8vo ......... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Perigo (0. E.), Modern Machine Shop Construction, 8vo .........(Spon) net 21 0 
Pictures in Colour of Cambridge, with University, &., 4to ...(Jarrold) net 2 6 
Prideaux (S. T.), Modern Bookbindings, cr 8VO ..........s++0+ (Constable) net 10/6 
Richmond (W.), The Gospel of the Rejection, cr 8vo .........(J. Murray) net 5/0 
Ridding (G.), The Church and Commonwealth, 8vo............(E. Arnold) net 10/6 
Rives (A.), A’ tine the Man, Cr 8V0 .........ccccees sss seeseeceeseeceess (Lane) net 5/0 
Schneider (N. H.), Practical Engineer’s Handbook, cr 8vo ..... (Spon) net 5/0 
Seaman (L. L.), The Real Triumph of Japan, cr 8vo ......(S. Appleton) net 6/0 
Seton (E. T.), Animal yee | —_ sgsreanerasmoraoes “-) “(amend net 6/0 
5 .), The Story an ng 0 ac derick, cr 8vo 
se ¥ . (De La More Press) net %/6 
Smith (J. D.), Economic Entomology for the Farmer, 8vo | net 10/6 
Snell (F. J.), Memorials of Old Somerset, 8vo.....................(Bemrose) net 15/0 
Soldiers of the Cross in Zululand, by E. and H. W., 8vo...... (Bemrose) net 3/6 
Stevenson (P. L.), The Black Cuirassier, cr 8vo ............ (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Theobald (H.), Guide to Income and Property Tax Assessment and 

ek (Pioneer Press) net 3/6 
Tod (M. N.), A Catalogue of the Sparta Museum (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 
Triggs (H. I.), Art of Garden Design in Italy, folio .........(Longmans) net 73/6 
Tynan (K.), A Book of Memory, 4to..................(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Vachell (H. A.), The Faee of Clay, Cr 80 ........0ccccceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeQd. Murray) 6/0 
Wagstaff (C. J. L.), Tutorial Physics, Part V., Properties of Matter (Clive) 3/6 
Walter (A. E.), X Rays in General Practice, cr $vo ... ..(Lane) net 5/0 
White (S. E.), Blazed Trail Stories, cr 8vo ............ (E Stoughton) 6/0 
Wreath of Remembrance (A), by M. Y. W., cr BVO ..........ccc000----(Drane) 3/6 

















LIBERTY NEw ose Ians 
LIBERTY =— in wite, Soom 7itay =» CRETONNES 
OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Y SP ’ 
BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 
| c 1e ed Trade- k. 
TO THE KING. |“Ngw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE fe ca 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


LIBERTY PATTERNS & CATALOGUE FREE OPETONNES 
COLOURINGS 
ve In. Wit 
LIBERTY wiBERTY & CO. LONDON CRETONNES 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
APPOINTMENT | 41; Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
application. 
6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


TRADE-MARK, 








Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S8.W. 
The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerard. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red 20s., White 22s., per dozen bottles, 


MONTE FIANO ; An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. 6d. per dozen bottles, 





Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—SrraTumore (EARL OF). 
a An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
A generous full-flavoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., & 





These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (7s.) and Illus- 
trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 


CRETONNES 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman: The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, GiC.Vv.0O. 


Invested Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the averago 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 


Expenses.—The total annual expenses, includi ~ commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, while the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 

13°7 per cent, of the premiums. 





Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December Sst, 1908. 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
| REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
| terms. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH 
CLOSET CO., Ltd. 


(Established over 40 years.) 


THE ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
SANITARY EARTH CLOSETS. 

Contain the latest improvements; a new patent granted in 1905. 

Several Gold and other Medals awarded. 

Sanctioned by the Public Health Acts. 

Over 12,000 apparatuses supplied to Government Departments, 

No drains or cesspools required ; no danger of typhoid fever. 

Not affected by frost. 

IN CONSTANT USE IN ALL POSITIONS INSIDE AND OUT- 
SIDE MANSIONS, COTTAGES, SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
AND WORKSHOPS; ALSO IN CAMPS AND ON 
BOARD SHIP. 

Can be hired for temporary use. 

Pamphlets sent post-free. 





Apparatuses on view at the Company's address— 


MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET CO., Ltd., 
5A GARRICK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





“This is Genuine Cocoa,’’—The LANCET. 


THE BEST ON EARTH. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 











BURANOCE | Head ( North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE, LIFE. 





TOTAL FUNDS... £13,062,125. 


HAM™MPTON S 
Removals ara 
Warehousing 


Department affords absolutely 
the 


oo 





Hamptons send their 
Estimator and submit 
Competitive Estimates 
Free of charge. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 
HAMPTONS Booklet wei, 
“Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 


unrivalled advantages at 


lowest rates in London. 





34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALCAR SQUARE, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES :—Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, 8.W. 
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MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for April :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, Cassier's Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girl's Realm, the London Magazine, the 
Connoisseur, the Smart Set, Chambers's Journal, the Woman at Home, 
the Cornhill Magazine, Travel, the Journal of Education, the 
Expository Times, the Girl's Own Paper, Macmillan’s Magazine, 
Temple Bar, the Parents’ Review, the Economic Journal, the 
Treasury, Baily’s Magazine, the World's Work, the Art Journal, 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Indian Magazine, the North American 
Review, the Interpreter, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell's Magazine, Living 
Races, the Munsey, the East and the West, the Humane Review, 
the School World, the Herald of the Cross, the Open Court, the 
Educational Review, the Canadian Magazine, the Estate Magazine, 
the Delineator, the Scrap Book, the Outlook, the Papyrus, the 
Popular Science Monthly, Rembrandt, Part II, the Dickensian, the 
Colonial Journal, Current Literature, the Author, the Columbia 
University Quarterly, the Scottish Historical Review, the Quiver, 
the Health Resort, the Busy Man's Magazine, the Church Quarterly 
Review, the Home Counties Magazine, the St. George, the Nautical 
Magazine, Mothers in Council, the American Monthly Illustrated 
Review of Reviews, Sale Prices, Our Missions, the Church of 
England League Gazette, Cassell's Cathedrals of England and 
Wales, Part I., Newnes’s Atlas of World's Commerce, Part I. 


Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Yearly. a Quarterly. 
8 6....014 8....0 7 2 








Including postage to any part of the United 
KinSdOM ccccccccce-seccccescccccceccoes 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. 


HE 


coccce snethavecessacunneeseses 6 W' 6.00.8R Bucur? B'S 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Appointment of 
ASSISTANT-LECTURER in FRENCH, which will become vacant on 
October Ist, 1906. Salary, £200. Preference will be given to a University 
Graduate speaking French and English and with a knowledge of French 
Literature and Romance mine ge aon. f of the Prospectus in Arts, showing 
the present classes in French, may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, by 
whom applications for the appointment will be received up to April 30th. 


YIRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL AND PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE, 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the position of HEAD-MISTRESS 
of the Girls’ Secondary School to be opened at Midsummer next, and to which 
will be attached a Girls’ Pupil-Teacher Centre. Commencing salary, £250 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £15 to £325 per annum. 

Particulars of the duties and conditions of the appointment, together with 
a form of application, which must be returned by the 30th April, may be 
obtained from ROBERT T. JONES, Secretary. 

Town Hall, Birkenhead, 4th April, 1906. 


N EX-ENGLISH CONSUL wishes to meet with a 
POSITION of TRUST in England. Could undertake Journalistic, 
Secretarial work, or the post of Librarian in Foreign Library. Four languages 
and excellent references.—Address, GEORGE PIGNATORRE, Esq., 18 Piazza 
Barberini, Rome. 
SS.—Messrs. T. C. & E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, INVITE WRITHDRS to send them MSS. of 
ORIGINAL STORIES (1) for Boys of 10-14, addressed Mr. John Lang, Boys’ 
Editor; (2) for Girls of 10-14, addressed Mrs. John Lang, Girls’ Editor; 
(3) for Children of 6-10, addressed Mrs. Louey Chisholm, Children’s Editor. 
Extent, 40,000 to 50,000 words, All MSS. (which should be sent in any time 
before 30th September—typewritten preferred) will be acknowledged, and 
returned if not suitable. 
ARGE MODERN SCHOOL PREMISES, in healthy 
and fashionable London suburb, TO BE SOLD ; especially suitable for 
a high-class Ladies’ School; especially designed and built for School purposes ; 
standing high, in grounds of about 14 acres. Every modern convenience ; 
large, lofty, and light classrooms, dormitories, sanatorium, as well as first-rate 
private accommodation for Principal. Fire-proof staircases; hygienic arrange- 
ments perfect. Accommodation for about 50 Boarders.—For full details, 
apply to 3,919, care of Messrs. GABBITAS THRING and CO., 36 Sackville 
Street, London, W. 


ANKERTON, KENT.—SMALL HOUSE TO LET, 

FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED. On high ground; three minutes 

from beach, facing sea; dining and drawing rooms, three bedrooms, dressing- 

room, bath (hot and cold supply), kitchen, &c. ; conservatory ; small garden. 

a ished, £35; furni 1,3} guineas a week.—Address HUGHES, 
‘Tankerton. 


O LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and OTHERS. 


QUIET LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and comfort- 
able. Terms, 6s. a day. 
Miss FRASER, Hangersley Hill, Ringwood. 
ITERARY MEN and others DESIRING RETIRE- 
MENT in quiet and comfortable quarters in picturesque country 
town, bracing air and pretty country, 1} hours from London, apply Crown 
Hotel, Brackley, Northants. 


ERNE BAY.—FURNISHED HOUSE and Grounds, 

on height near Herne Bay, adjoining Links. Tennis; fine sea views; 

dairy and en produce; carriages. Six Bedrooms, Bath (hot and cold), 

Three to Seven Seton pee week, according to season.—* K.,” Review Office, 
69 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM- 


CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERE.” 
Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 W«\lington Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 

eT. ELIZABETH’S SCHOOL, 2 LANDOLPH 
Ss CRESCENT, EDINBURGH.—VACANCY for clever GIRL of 16 or 17 
willing to work. Special reduced fees for one able to give slight services, 









































FLELE'S SECONDARY SCHOOL for BOYS, EXETER. 
HEAD-MASTER. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS from GRA 

BRITISH UNIVERSITY for the position of HEAD MASTER 4p, t,"? 

School, the appointment te date from the Ist August, 1906, or such a 

date as the successful Candidate is able to enter upon the duties of ‘aoa 

The emoluments will consist of a House adjoining the School, with edie, 

salary of £100 per annum, and a Capitation Fee of £1 10s. on each Pu ili 

os present numbers in attendance are 180, pu in the 
e ool occupies an important position iu the educati 

oy of ~ yy = Fp een geen mye in the immediate fre 

as to make it eligible for recognition under the Regulati 

Schools of the Board of Education. Regulations for Secondary 

pplications (forms of which can be obtained of the Clerk i j 
are to be in my hands not later than the 14th April. ork) and Testimonials 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification, 


JOHN E. DAW, Clerk to the G. 
13 Bedford Circus, ne 





Dated 14th March, 1906. 
PSEWidcgk scHzOoCoL. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP.—The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS 
for the post of HEAD-MASTER of this School, which will be vacant at the 
end of the Second Term, 1906. The Master must be a Graduate of 80! 
University in the United Kingdom or the British Possessions. It is a 
necessary that he should be in Holy Orders. The following are the emoluments 
of the office :—A fixed yearly Stipend of £700, a Capitation Fee of £3 a boy on 
the number of pupils over 100, the use of the School Residence and | 
House (forming part of School Buildings) rent free, and of rates a: 
taxes (except water supply) ; and he will be allowed to receive boarders, for 
which there is accommodation for about 40. The School is capable of pro- 
viding for about 200 boys. Present number 121. In addition to the ording 
classrooms, it —— Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Gymnasium, 
and Swimming Bath, and a Cricket Field of 6 acres in area,—Applications of 
Candidates, with copies of testimonials (not originals, until asked for), to be 
forwarded, on or before the 15th day of May next, to the undersigned, of 
whom further particulars and information can be proc . No canvassing 


permitted, 
8, A. NOTCUTT, 
Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors, 





9 Museum Street, Ipswich, 
2nd April, 1906. 


OROUGH OF DEVIZES EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the Position of HEAD-MASTER of 
the New Secondary School at Devizes, Wilts. Candidates must be Graduates 
of some University in the United Kingdom, and have had teaching experience 
in a good Secondary School. Commencing salary £250.—Full particulars, with 
form of application, may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applica- 


tions must be sent before 28th April, 1906, 
WALTER H. TITCOMBE, 


Secretary to the Committee, 
COLLEGE 








| | aatealiataai FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LADY as SECRETARY.—Appli- 
cations, with testimonials, to be sent by May 4th to the SECRETARY, = 
whom particulars can be obtained. 


Notice OF REMOVAL. 


ST. MONICA'S, 
TADWORTH, 
SURREY. 

The School will REMOVE to new buildings at KINGSWOOD, previous 

station to Tadworth. 
HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 

Large Staff of Resident Speciatists 
Visiting Professors, 








Excellent Education on modern lines. 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, &c. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN MAY 2yp. 
Prospectus on application. 
Postal Address : 
St. Monica's, Kingswood, Epsom. 


ANON WILSON SHE: 





WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

JASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 

Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 

the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c. 


OCKINGE RECTORY, WANTAGE.—Mrs. KEBLE 

wishes to RECEIVE ONE or TWO GIRLS to Educate with her own, 

8 to 14, under superior Swiss governess. Fluent French and German, Advanced 

English, Good Drawing and Music. Healthily situated in Berkshire Downs, 
Highest references. Terms on application. 

FOR GIRLS. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL 
President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary — Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress—Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, May 7th. 


AMBRIDGE. 


LICENSED BOARDING-HOUSE for PERSE HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—Apply Miss SADD, Lensfield Boad. 


T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 

tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress: 

Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 

individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &c.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, May 3rd. 














OME SCHOOL in high, bracing, open district nu 
LONDON. Thorough individual teaching, with the care and oversight 
of home. HXPERIENCED GRADUATE, formerly Tutor to a Nobleman'’s 
Son, RECEIVES a few BOYS. Extensive grounds; meadow, orchard, 
tennis court, and garden.—“* EALING,” care of J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, 
UPIL in AGRICULTURE and LAND AGENCY 
taken by GENTLEMAN (married) farming 400 Acres, Gloucestershire. 
Second-Class Honours, Oxford; Diploma Royal Agricultural Col Ciren- 











cester. Land Agency experience in three Counties. Member of Surveyors 
Institution,—Box 120, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C. 
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EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


OXFORD. 





9 HURCH 
CHERWELL HALL, 





TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
aaingl: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
iversity of Manchester. 
ne Ng for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher's Diploma of the University of London, and 
the Hi her Froebel Certificate. 4 , 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparing to 
teach in various t of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxfo Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwell Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 

nised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 
“Fail particulars on application to the Principal. 


—_—— 


C URCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Ltd. 

Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J, HOLLAND, M.A, 
1, UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 

Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER, : 

Preparatory School including Boys between four and nine. 

Pupils not in the School admitted to Special Classes. , 

Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 

2 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 

Head-Mistress—Mixs M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 

Preparatory Schoo) for Boys aud Girls over four years of age. 

Boarding House, 99 St. George's Square, S.W. 

Students trained for Froebel Society's and Cambridge Diplomas. 

Classes for a limited number of Occasional Students (ages 13 to 16) will 
be arranged during the season at the Schoolhouse, at 39 Graham 
Street. The lessons will be taken by Specialists in the various 
subjects. Each Course will consist of ten lessons. 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLE . oe LE, SOC, a - 
ittee of Management—The BISHOPS and other RE SENTATIVES, 
an ao of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCUFS'TER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
‘raining Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term, 
pa 4 the HEAD-MISTRESS, St, Elphin's School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


MHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation. Refereuce to Miss Maitlaud, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice eae of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. 'l. H, Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of 8S. David's; 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Kidding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.B.S. ; 


Mr. Arthar Milman. 
‘ MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
S. Vicitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineus.§ SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY Stra. 


VHATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACK, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 
Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pupils 
from India aud the Colonies received, Prospectus, References, apply Principal. 


IDEFORD, NORTH DEVON.—West Bank ScuHoot. 
Principais: Mrs. and Miss ABBOTT. 
HOME LIFE AND GOOD MODERN EDUCATION FOR GIRLS. 
Fully qualitied staff. Entire charge taken. Large house and garden 
(2) miles from sea). MILD CLIMATE. MODERATE FEES. 
References kindly permitted to Sir Alexander Pedler, C.LE., F.R.S., 
Director of Public Instruction for Bengal, Calcutta; and to the Rev. T, Newton 
Leeke, M.A., The Rectory, Bideford. 


WIT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, aud Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ERBYSHIRE—THE MANOR HOUSE, LITTLE 
LONGSTONE.—Miss TURNER, with a competent Staff, receives a 

ited number of Girls. Good house, extensive grounds, healthy and 
beautifal situation. Delicate Girls receive special care. Gymnastics, outdoor 
exercise, and games are encouraged. Preparation for Examinations. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
education. Special attention to development of character.—Principa 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
Address, Whiucroft, Crowborough, 
WELLS 


mMuUNBRIDGE 
LICENSED BOARDING HOUSE for HIGH SCHOOL. Bracing air, good 
ood. Successful in Scholarship Examinations. 
Apply {ris JULIAN, M.A. 


(HORN ELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
Gyeaacticn, sea bathing,.&c. Health carefully studied. Individual training 
xcellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUT'!, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 
University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives, in Comfortable Home in South 
Kensington, Eight Elder Girls desiring to study Special Subjects or see Lon- 
don. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages ; Preparation for Foreign 
Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter's Library, South Kensington, S.W. 


QAXONHOLME, 8. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE'S-ON.- 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals : The Misses ASHBURNER 

Pupils prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 

or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea Views. 


URREY HILLS.—_GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. Tbe 
stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 






























































OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE: 


President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8. (late Directo’ we Ly Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lectu } a Assistant Objecta—To train Bducated 





Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 


taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and ymuastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 


su lied with qualified teacbers. 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, encien, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. Beferences permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. avd Bev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETABY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

[THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tenuis, &., 

NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
i HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and couutry life, 
Send for Prospectus, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymuastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Traming, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 
T MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1, TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, Fee £75. Full particulars from the 
PRINCIPAL, 
f\HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, MLA, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambri 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 
N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to eg Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal. Miss ALICE WOODS. Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Ly Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
RAs HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls freee: 


Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident Fre 
i Swimming, Riding, Golf,— 





























nised). 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


J; ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE, 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


Gymuastics, 




















OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached House near sea ; hockey- 

tield. Great educationai advantages; Loudon Professors, resideut English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


h ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest ined 


ts of Great Britain. Trai: 
English and Foreign Teachers, Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excelleut 
Teachers for all subjects. References ey, permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
and others. 


OLLEGE for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. Curriculum comprises 
House and Laundry Work, Cookery, Needlework in all its branches, Weaving, 
Carving, Gardening, Gymnastics, and Sick Nursing.—For particulars ap; 
PRINCIPAL, Lianrhaiadr Hall, Denbigh, North Wales. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters. Entire charge of 

Children with mts abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea, PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 

OME SCHOOL, GREETHAM RECTORY, HORN. 

CASTLE.—Wold country—high, bracing, healthy. Bev. T. HOOLE 

and Mrs. HOOLE, both experienced Teachers, educating own son and 

daughter (ages 9 and 12 years) for school life, can receive three others 

(entire charge Indian and Colonial). References exchanged. 


REMARTH SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROSSLYN HILL, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—Princi Miss HORTON and Miss MONK, 
M.A. Boarding and Day School. ouse with good Garden near the Heath, 
Thorough Education on Modern lines. Higher Examinations if required, 
Certificated Mistresses. Scientific physical exercises. Outdoor games, 


T EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Boari. Recognised by the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. Splendid New Science 
Twenty-two Oxford and Cambridge Scholarships, &., in last seven years.—For 
Illustrated Prospectus apply Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head-Master, 
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COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 26th, 1906. 
The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the University 
of Lond in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine ; also instruc- 


BBPronD 


ndon 

tion in subjects of General Education. 

There is a Hygiene Department and an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Clift-Courtauld Scholarship in Arts value £31 10s. first year, £28 73. 
second and third years ; 

One Pfeitfer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for three 


years ; 

One Deccan Scholarship in Arts, annual value £40, tenable for three years ; 

One Deccan Scholarship in Science, annual value £60, tenable for three years ; 

Will be awarded on the results of Examiuation to be held in June. 

Full particulars on —— to the PRINCIPAL, Department for 
Professional Training in —e 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and January. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

© Deccan Scholarships, each of the value of £22 10s., and one Scholarship 

of the value of £20. will be offered for the Session beginning October, 1906. 
Candidates must hold a degree or an equivalent. 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the Training Department not later 
than July 2nd, 1906. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

' PADDINGTON, W. 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on APRIL 24th. 

The Medical School provides a courses of instruction, PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL (under recognised 
Teachers of the University of London), in preparation for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities, and for the Diplomas of the conjoint Board. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s., COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER. Students joining in April are 
eligible.—For Handbook of Curriculum apply to the DEAN. 





Qi xURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


Head-Mistress. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss Grainger Gray... 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea...... Miss H. Walsh one 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford................ Miss C, I, Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 

to 6th. Open to boys joining May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, DIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


LENALMOND. 


New ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPEN next 
SEPTEMBER.—For particulars apply to the WARDEN, 

The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 
JULY llth and 12th. Several Open Scholarships, one Bursary for Sons of 
Officers, and three Exhibitions for Sons of Clergy, will be awarded.—For 
as apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Trinity College, Glenalmond, 

erth, N.B. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apyi: HEAD-MASTER, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at CLOTHWORKERS’ HALL, 
Mincing Lane, E.C., at 10.30 a.m. on FRIDAY, APRIL 27.—Apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER, Sutton Valence School, Kent. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, = 1906. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £50 to £25 per 
annum, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on April 25th and 26th.—For 
particuiars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Sedbergh, R.S.0., Yorkshire. 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JUNE 5th, 6th, and 7th.—One of £87 (£99 for the first 

ear), five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council 
eustentions, value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but 
EAD MASTER or 





Fees. 
£100 











The 














fail to obtain a scholarship.—For particulars apply to the 


SECRETARY. 
Sin es 2 2 P 8S CHO O kL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20. Election July 2lst. Some HEAD-MASTER’S 
NOMINATIONS, £10-£20, available.—Particulars of ARMY CLASSES, 
ENGINEERING WORKSHOP, JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., on application to 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 


IGGLESWICK 8S CH OO IL. 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUNE. 
For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 
ERKHAMS TED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 


Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 

Fine buildings. Moderate Fees. Separate Junior House. New 

Science Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 
Home Farm.—For Illustrated Prosp apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 


Head- Master. 
ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond. Pupils 
re for all Exams. High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
eld, swimming-bath, &. Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 


























ee COLLEGE, BERKS. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL, NAVY CLASS, 
Boys are Trained from mne onwards for Entrance into R.N. College, 
Osborne. NEXT TERM BEG!~S MAY 3rd.—Apply to the WARDEN. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


NIVERSITY OF ABERD 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. EEN. 
— ~ SUMMER pany oS 1906. 

he Summer Session commences on TUESDAY, May Ist, 
Se sa ry a By a Pemers o/ pe quieann at Peden 
‘welve Chairs from which instruction is given in all the i partmen 
Medical Science :— wa oe weed 


Botany Professor J. W. H. Tratt, M.D., F.R.8, 
Zoology Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A, 
Physics Professor C. Nivex, D.Sce., F.R.S. 
Chemistry ... Professor F, R. Japr, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Anatomy ... Professor R. W. Reip, M.D., F.B.C.S. 
Physiology... .. Professor J. A. MacWittiuaMm, M.D. 
Materia-Medica ... Professor J. Taroporr Casu, M.D., F.R.S, 
ee. _«. _ Professor D. J. Hauitton, MB, 

‘orensic icine 

and Public Heaitn } Professor Matruew Hay, M.D, 
Surgery ; .. Professor Atex. Oestox, M.D., LL.D 


Medicine Professor D. W. Frstay, M.D., LL.D., F.R.CP 
Midwifery ... Professor WrLL1AM SterHENsox, M.D. =" 
Tnstruction is also given in special departments of medical practice b 

Lecturers ee by the University Court, Clinical instruction is obtai 
in various Hospitals and other Institutions in Aberdeen. The in 
Medicine granted by the University are :—Bachelor of Medicing (M.B) 
Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicme (M.D.), and Master of 
Surgery (Ch.M.) A Diploma in Public Health is conferred, after examinatio 
on Graduates in Medicine of any University in the Umted Kingdom The 
total cost of the whole curriculum, including Hospital Fees, Class and Matri- 
culation Fees, and Degree Fees is usually about £150. Bursaries, Scholarships, 
Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of fifty and of the annual value of 
£1,180 may be held by Students in this Faculty. A Prospectus of the 
Fees, &c., may be had on application to the Secretary of the Medical Faculty 
The University also grants Degrees in Arts, Science, Law, and Divinity, par- 
ticulars of which may be had on application to the Secretary, 

R. W. REID, M.D., F.R.C.S., Dean. 


PikwNGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus, Doc., LL.D. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
FREDERICK CORDER, F.R.A.M. 


SESSION 1905-1906, 


The Session consists of Autumn Term (September 18th to December 16th); 
Winter Term (January 15th to April 7th); Summer Term (April 9th to 
June 23rd). 

Instruction in all branches of Music; Students’ Choir and Orchestra ; 
Chamber Music; Fortnightly Rehearsals; Concerts; and Opera, 

Prospectus and further infurmation may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


AW) ITHSDALE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
DUMFRIES, N.B. 
(hitherto known as Routenburn School, Largs, Ayrshire), 





Visitor 
Principal ... oes 
Visitiug Examiner 














The School, which is for the Sons of Gentlemen, Boarders only, ages 8to 15, 
and prepares Boys for the Scotch and English Public Schools and Royal Navy, 
has been transferred from its old quarters at Routenburn, Largs, to New 
Premises in Nithsdale, 34 miles north of the town of Dumfries, and will be 
Reopened there on or about May llth. The house faces south, and stands 
in large policies, surrounded by open grass country, in pleasant and beautiful 
scenery. Playing-field 114 acres, private Golf Course, Lawn-tennis Court, 
large Gymnasium and Drill Hall, separate Sanatorium, Head-Master: N. 
MACLACHLAN, B.A. Oxon. (late Second Master and Head of Preparatory 


Department of Loretto School). 
HE CARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 


COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


The Course for the Training of Teachers extends over two years, and 
includes Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics 
(Swedish system), Dancing, and Games, 

The Residence for Women Students is under the charge of Miss E. ADAIB 
ROBERTS. 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £80 per annum. 

For particulars of Entrance Examination (or exempting equivalents) apply 
to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training College, Dunfermline, 
EIGHTON PAR K SCHOOL, 

NEAR READING, 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, ERSET 




















SOMERSET. 


‘A First-Grade Endowed School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Separate 
JUNIOR HOUSE for boys under 12, NEXT €ERM BEGINS MAY 3nd— 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


Cin SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 








EXAMINATION, 
SECOND-CLASS ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANTS in the Army Accounts 
Department, and EXAMINERS in the Exchequer and Audit Department 
(18-20), 24th May. 
The date specitied is the latest at which applications can be received. They 
must be mude on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


HE RBORNE SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15, will be held in June.—Further information can be obtained from 
the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 3th, 
and 3lst. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£30 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£20 per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £10 or £20 or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May lst.—Apply to the BURSAB, the 
College, Cheltenham. 











\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offe: in c. “7 
Apply The BURSAR. 





LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; reeog- 





On bill-side, near Little Orme’s Hi 
EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Loud.) 


nised by Board of Education. 
Inspection cordially invited,—L. H. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP, 
R CIRENCESTER. . MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 
Patror—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. Designed to givea sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCATION to 


Presipent—The ae whe ab og! L_. -¥ Coloniste,be. 

wners, Land-agents. Surveyors. Agri urists, intending Coloni: 

ForLand-o 7 ‘arming and Colonial Branch. 

Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 

of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 

to the PRINCIPAL, 

SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd. 

Oo 
GRIGULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 

Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—BOYS (aed 7 to 14) 
PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and R.N.C., OSUORNE, Splendi 
situation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. Musical 
Drill and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply RB. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 
Donmarklyn, Crowborough. 


TTEREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small 

Public School with large endowment of Scholarships to the Univer- 
gities, Strong Teachi: Staff, encouraging wide interests, Varied outdoor 
life. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 4th. Vacancies in Boarding 
Houses for next Term.—Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, Head-Master. 


BEACONSFIELD, BUCKS.—NORFOLK HOUSE 
B PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Boys prepared for the Public Schools 
and Royal Navy. Individual attention to Backward Boys. Special care of 
health, Games properly taught. Very healthy, dry, and bracing.—Prospectus, 
recent Scholarship Successes, &c., from C. T. MARCON, M.A.Oxon. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 
Church of England Public School on the Principles of the Reformation. 
Approved by ARMY COUNCIL. Recognised by the Royal Colls. of 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, Entrance Scholarships March, July, Dec. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL in separate buildings.—For list of successes and full 
particulars apply HEAD-MASTER. — 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
R EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
tition in July. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 
rst instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Eadley College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS. 
Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, 1st, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 44hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 7th and 8th, 

1906, for TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30 and three 
(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May Ist.—Further particulars may be had from Rev, A. H. COOKE, M.A., 


Head- Master. AAS 2 Pa ee. Bree eee Be 
LUNDELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be Offered for Competition by Examina- 


tion on June 14th and 15th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes. 
—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to the Governors. 


TXTERN ae 6818 9, 


ATIO RHA aA te 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 
HOLIDAY COURSES, arranged to meet the special needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING PEUPLE, will be held at the Guild during the months of 
JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER, 


For Prospectus 
Dipjomas, oy appl 

















Com 
the 











For full Particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 

HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 

Direct. service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 





[peer e— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’'s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Adiess: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


RANCE.—GIRLS’ PROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL. 
Excellent situation, 15 minutes from town; liberal arrangements. 
French lengeege exclusively spoken. Special advantages for Drawing and 
Painting. oderate terms.—Address Villa Coligny, Bihorel-les-Rouen, Seine 
nférieure. 


ARIS, close to Bois, Gare @’ Auteuil, Trams, and Boats.— 

a A high educated WIDOW, with her two Daughters, should now 

ECEIVE a,refined PENSIONER. Modern house, bath, every family 

comfort; good table, conversation, music, &c.—Mad. Vve. LUCE, 23 rue 
Poussin, Paris, 16e. 


Aine 


AISON SEVIGNE, 11 RUE GUSTAVE ZEDE, 
PARIS. Small Educational Home for Young Ladies. Languages, 

Arts, Summer in Switzerland.—Mlle. GLATZ. 
ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 
10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 
tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 


beautiful Bhineland.—Apply for P ectus to the Pri l, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, re rospec C) rincipal, v. 














H PIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Limited 
Frm number of GIRLS, from sixteen years of age and upwards, received in 
a Educational Home. Thnguages, Art, History, House Management. Special 
vantages for Music. Individual care. Escort in May.—For Illustrated Pros- 
_— and full Particulars address to the Principal, who is now in England: 
iss DAWSON, c/o Lee and'Nichtingale, Advertising Offices, Liverpool. 


RE GES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
Moa education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 

ern Languages No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
Ro healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. Bruges. 











' red. Further par- 
on application.—Miss NICHOLSON, 1s Lloyd Square, London, We. 





YPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, ' 


boys desirous of ny Fe! Mercautile rine or other essions. Annual 
nominations to Royal Naval College, mouth. Special attention paid to 
Boys entering for Naval Cadetships. Two years on the ‘Conway’ counts fdr 
Apprenticeship as One Year's Service. Carpenter's and Engine-fitter’s 
Shops, &. Extensive playing-fields on shore, 
For particulars apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.B., School Ship ‘ Conway,’ 


Rock Ferry, Ch 
> UCA FTI a. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been A ped in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
To EASILY cHoosrE RELIABLB SCHOOLS, cowsutr 


| geen LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Red cloth, 1,034 pp., 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. * 
Gives particulars of Preparatory, Private, and Puntic Scnoots for Bors; 
Tutors for Army, Navy, and Universities; and a Fine Selection of 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GI ° 


Prospectuses and advice forwarded, free of charge, if detailed statement of 
requirements be given. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Aveuue, W.C. 
Ty\O0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with ful! 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL,,&c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Invalids wishing to reside 
with Medical Men in any part of the Kingdom should apply to HON. 
SEC., Association of Medical Men Receiving Resident Patients, 18a Hanover 
Street, London, W., or Bodorgan Manor, Bournemouth, from whom may 
also be obtained the Book of Reference, ‘* Where Shall I Send my Patient ?” 
Price 3d., post-paid. 
UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-ciass BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


























‘ P. R.—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 

. STEAMSHIP LINES. 

LIVERPOOL TO CANADA.—First Cabin; Second and Third Class. 
8.S. ‘LAKE ERIE’ (twin-screw)..,...... 7,550 tons ......... April 10 
8.S. ‘LAKE MANITOBA’ (twin-screw)......... 9,674 tons April 24 

NO'TE.—New “ Empress ” Steamers, 14,500 tons, 18,000 h.p., from Liverpool, 
May 5th, June 9th, June 23rd. 
Free Pamphlet re “‘ Work and Wages.” 
AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, and NEW ZEALAND, 
Fast Mail vid Vancouver. Reduced fares from England; choice of Atlantic 
Steamers. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62 Charing Cross, 8.W. (facing 
Trafalgar Square), or 67 King William Street, E.C. 


CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ABGONAUT,’ 
OLYMPIC GAMES CRUISE, April llth to April 30th, 


£1 4, 14s. NAPLES, PAGERMO, ALGIERS, 
C — TANGIER, LISLON, &c., May Ist. 


£10 16s. 6d. ROME TOURS, also FLORENCE and VENICE. 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


RESH FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 
Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh. Carriage 
Paid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. 6lbs., 2s.; 9lbs., 2s. 6d.; 11lbs., 
3s.; 14lbs., 3s. 6d.; 21lbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 

Two large spring Chickens, 4s. 6d.; two specially selected, 5s.; trussed. 

Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery.— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 


4 RESH EGGS from a Farm where, fed on the finest of 
the corn and wandering at will over the grass, the hen responds to her 
environment and realises her highest ideals—in eggs ; these fresh rolled in 
finest butter are then despatched instanter to fulfil their destiny. A sample 
dozen sent free; though not of age, they will speak for themselves and secure 
your order for A. JEFFERS, Castlebellingham. Ireland. 


URREY FOWLS.—Far superior to all in delicacy of 
flavour. The Table Fowl for the Epicure. Guaranteed young, 6s, 6d, 
per conple, trussed, and carriage paid. Also relhable New-Laid Eggs. 











Testi- 


| monials from customers of five years’ standing.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, 


Erpinghawm, Norfolk. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.RS, and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/8, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road. Sheffield. 


= TAX, INCOME TAX. 
REPAYMENTS SPEEDILY OBTAINED BY 
TNE STRAND INCOME TAX REPAYMENT AGENCY. 

A Chargé d’ Affaires :—‘‘ Please accept my best thanks for your prompt and 
efficacious action” (£22 12s, 1d.) 

A Vice-Consul:—*I am entirely satisfied with this result; indeed, it has 
exceeded my expectations, and I shall have much pleasure in entrusting you 
with my claim for next year” (£25 4s. 6d.) 

A Vicar:—*“It gives me pleasure to express gratitude to the Strand 
Income Tax Repayment Agency, which has obtained me repayment of about 
£40 overpaid Income Tax "” (£39 18s. 8d.) 

A Landowner :—“I think the Strand Income Tax Repayment Agency iss 
most valuable institution ” (£36 6s. 8d.) 

For terms and additional testimonials write the Secretary. 

THE STRAND INCOME TAX REPAYMENT AGENCY (oytr er a 

CROMWELL HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W. 

INCOME TAX, INCOME Tax, 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL BE (CLOSED ON OR BEFORE 
TUESDAY, 10th APRIL, 1906, 


CHILIAN GOVERNMENT 4} PER CENT. 
GOLD LOAN OF 1906. 


ISSUE OF £3,700,000,= Marks 75,850.000,=Franes 93.055,000. , 
(Authorised by the Laws of 4th and 2lst February, 1906, and by the Decree 
of 27th Mareh, 1906.) 

In Bonds to Bearer, in denominations of £500, £200. £100, and £20, or their 
equivalent in Marks or Francs at the Exchanges of M. 20.50 and Fra, 25.15 per 
& sterling respectively. 








Interest at 4} per cent. per annuum, payable half-yearly on the 1st April and 
lst October. 





Principal redeemable by a Cumulative Sinking Fund of 2 per cent. per 
Annum, to be applied to the purchase of Bonds in the market if the price be 
below par, otherwise in drawing Bonds at par in January and July in each 
year for payment on the following 1st April and Ist October respectively. The 
tirst redemption of Bonds is to take place on Ist October, 1906, The Chilian 
Government reserves to itself the right to increase the Sinking Fund, or to 
redeem the Loan, on or after lst April, 1911, on giving three months’ previous 
notice. 

Interest at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum will accrue from the dates of 
the instalments, and a Coupon payable on Ist October, 1906, for £1 14s, 10U. 

or Bond of £100, being the amount of such interest, will be attached to the 

rovisional Scrip Certiticates. 

Messrs. Spryer Brotuers and the Devurscue Bane (Berlin), London 
Agency, will receive Subscriptions for the above Bonds at the price of 94} per 
cent., payable as follows :— 

5 0 O percent. on Application, 
£25 0 0 ee » Allotment. 
430 0 0 pam » dth May, 1906, 
£3410 0 ee » Sth June, 1900, 





Payment in full may be made on Allotment, or on 8th May, 1906, under 
discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for these Bonds will also be simultaneously received— 

In Berlin, by the Drutscue Bang. 

lu Frankfort-on-Main, by the Agency of the Deurscar Bang, and by 
Mr. Lazarp Speyer-ELissen. 

In Amsterdam, by Messrs. ‘l'srxerra pe Marros Brormers, and the 
BanQueE DE Paris et des Pays Bas, Succursale d'Amsterdam. 

And also in various other Cities in Germany. 

The President of the Republic of Chili has been empowered by the Laws of 
the l4th and 2lst February, 1906, to contract this Loan. It is provided that 
the proceeds to the amount of £2,200,000 shall be devoted by the Government 
to the construction of a Railroad from Arica to Alto de la Paz, and the 
balance to providing waterworks and sanitary works in various towns in Chili. 

The payment of the Coupons and the redemption of the Bonds will take 
place free of all present or future Chiliau taxes or imposts. at the option of 
the holders, either in London in Sterling, or in Germany in Marks, at the 
exchange of M. 20.50 per £ sterling. 

Provisional Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued against Allotment 
Letters, and these Certificates will be exchanged for detinitive Bonds, bearing 
interest from 1st October, 1906, as soon as the latter are ready, 

Applications for a quotation for the Bonds on the Stock Exchanges of 
London, Berlin, Frankfort o/M. and Amsterdaim will be made in due course. 

The failure to pay any instalment when due will render all previous pay- 
ments liable to forfeiture. Where no allotment is made the deposit on 
ay will be returned. 

translation of the above-mentioned Decree may be inspected at the Offices 
of Messrs. Bircham & Co., 50 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from Messrs. 
Sperrer Broruers, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C.; or from the Dreurscue Bank 
(Berlin), London Agency, 4 George Yard, Lombard Street, Loudon, E.C. 
Application may also be made on the annexed Form, 

ndon, 5th April, 1906. 





CHILIAN GOVERNMENT 44 per Cent. GOLD LOAN OF 1906. 


ISSUE OF £3,700,000,= Marks 75,850,000,= Francs 93,055,000. 
(Authorised by the Laws of the l4th and 2lst February, 1906, and by the 
Decree of 27th March, 1906.) 

——— SE . 


To Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C.; 
And the DEUTSCHE BANK (BERLIN), London Agency, George Yard, 


London, E.Cc. 
I/We request you to allot me/us £........cccceeeeeeeeeees of the above Loan upon 
the terms of the Prospectus issued by you, dated 5th April, 1906. 
B/We emelese &.. ...ccccs-cccescssccccess » being a deposit of 5 per cent., and I/We 


engage to accent the above or any less amount you may ailot to me/us, and to 
make the further payments thereon in accordance with the said Prospectus. 





GID. vcr coniceceese ccvcesoceccces cocesec coecses ecevensecceooscccoces coseces ececece 
PITTI ascii cisisnt:h Gb wesinaadsieseiibdaenialiirndianeedsenauattanatinadiamenssaetinnsie 
(Add whether Myr., Mrs., or Miss, aud Title, if any.) 
ED sernitaieneenteticcntnesiessnniepscinirsietsinintiteniuiainbontidniaanaianialaneiantiiiiit eecceee ° 

Date. ° 


Please write distincily. Cheques to be made payable to ** Bearer.” 





= 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterioo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


yen BARGAINS.—AIll new. International Library, 20 





vols. full morocco, £6 6s., three-quarter levant, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s., 

cloth £3 10s.; Times Encyclopedia, cloth, 35 vols., £15; Debrett’s Peerage, 
full calf, 1904, 36s., for 6s.; Payne Gallwey’s Duck Decoys and Wildfowler iu 
Ireland, 2 vols., 50s., for 25s. ; Oscar Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, 
large paper, portraits, &., 15s. ; Alken's British Sports, folio, ps. Robee plates, 
£5 5s., for 35s.; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 21s., for 6s. 6d. ; Seebohin’s Birds 
Siberia, 12s., for 6s.; Pratt's Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Daily Mail's 
World's 100 Best Pictures, 21s., for 7s. 6d.; Household Medical Adviser, col. 
lates, 2)s., for 6s. 6d.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. List free.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOUN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, ‘Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 








$$$ 


LONDON. 
CRANSTON’S: 
HOTELS, 


(UNLICENSED.) 


To meet the demand for accommodation in 
these Hotels, and to prevent as far as possible 
a recurrence of the disappointment and 
inconvenience to visitors who have been 
unable hitherto to secure rooms, the 
Proprietors have opened the 


IVANHOE HOTEL. 


Bloomsbury Strect, 
300 Rooms, 


Telograms—“ Redgauntlet.” 


Same Proprictorship— 


THE KENILWORTH. 


Telegrams—‘“ Everyone.” 200 Rooms, 
THE WAVERLEY. 
Telegrams—“ Robsart.” 150 Rooms. 


Inclusive charge for Bed, Breakfast, 
Attendance, and Bath, 5/- 


These Hotels are pronounced by tho cntire Press to be 
the best in London. 





|}H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABRUAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANWVED, 


Telephone: Central 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmesx, Lonvox. Codes: Ustcopr and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C.. and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
BOOTH LINE TOURS, 
EASTER HOLIDAYS IN PORTUGAL. 


R.M.S. ‘ AMBROSE,’ 4,187 tons, sailing 9th April, returning by R.MS. 
* OBIDENSE,’ due 23rd April, or R.M.LS. ‘ ANSELM,’ 5,442 tons, due Sth May. 
£12 for 14 days; 26 days for £16 to £20. 
First-class throughout, including all necessary Travelling and Hotei Expenses. 
Other sailings every 10 days. 
Apply to THE BOOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Torrace, Strand, London ; 
or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


FRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. . 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £60,000,000. _ 


ry\O0 BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 

The April Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, otfered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
1£6 Strand, London, W.C. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “ Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 

















In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sont for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


BY 
SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. 


Book I1—General Analysis of Experience. 
Rook IL—Positive Science. 

Book II.—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book 1V.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols, Svo, buckram (the vols, not to be had separately), 
price 36s. 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


#vo, 168. 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 


2 vols, 8vo, 21s. 1878, 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey. and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse rvanslations :-—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6a. 1981, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
NEW YORK and BOMBAY, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


For the CIRCULATION an SALE of the BEST BOOKS in ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, RUSSIAN, POLISH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, DUTCH, 
and SCANDINAVIAN, 

Subscriptions opened from any date. 
Terms per Annum. 





8 Volumes in the Country; or lg3 3 0 
6 Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer Suburbs } 
4 Volumes in the County 5 or £2 2 o 
3 Volumes delivered free in London and Nearer Suburbs 
1 Volume, Exchanged Daily at the Library Counter } £1 10 
1 Volume (for Books of Past Seasons) } 10s. 6d. 


Half-Yearly, Quarterly, and Monthly Subscriptions can also 
be entered. 


SUBSCRIBERS residing in DISTRICTS served by PICKFORD’S LONDON 
and SUBURBAN PARCEL EXPRESS may effect extra Exchanges AT A 


VERY LOW RATE. 
DEPARTMENT for SUBSCRIBERS residing at a 


PARCEL POST 
DISTANCE from any RAILWAY STATION. Terms on application, 


ALL BOOKS are offered SECOND-HAND as soon as the demand in the 
LIBRABY will permit. List on application, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
241 Bromrrow Roan, S,.W.; 48 Queers Victoria Street, E.C, 


LIMITED, 





WATERPROOFED IN THE WOOL. 


SPORTOFRIEZE 


MELTOFRIEZE _ 
DRIVOFRIEZE 
MOTOFRIEZE | 


THE NEW CLOTHS FOR ALL SPORTS. 


Descriptive Booklet, with Patterns, on Receipt of Address. 


The Ballymenagh Woollen Factory, Ltd., 
GREAT PULTENEY STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
And at Knowehead Mills, Ballymena, Ireland. 


Bek BARGAINS.—Times 
cloth, £12 12s. ; Library 





Encyclop: wdia, 35  vols., 
Famous Literature, 20 vols., half-calf, £4 4s. ; 


Scott 's Novels, Librar. 
y Edition, 25 vois., £2 17s. 6d. (pub, £10 12s, 6d.) ; Dod’s 
erage 1905, 3s. 6d., cost lls. 64. Haeckel’s Evolution of Man, 2 vols., 
(pub. 32s.) Mz my otber hensainn. Catalogues free. Books bought, 


old or moderu,—HOLLAND BRKOS., Booksellers, Birmingham, 





MAPLE & CO 
2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
2,000 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 Quotations free, 2,000 
TURKEY A Carret TURKEY 
10 ft. Gin. x 9ft., 

CARPETS — CARPETS 
SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


Ease in Writing 


is assured if you are the fortunate owner of a 
“Swan” Fountain Pen. You are then no 
longer at the mercy of a scratchy nib, a dirty 
ink-pot, or any of those many inconveniences 
that the old style of writing involves. You have 
a pen that will assist the 


Flow of Thought 


because it is always ready for use, because it 
runs smoothly and easily over the paper and 
does not fail. You can make a friend of your 
“Swan,” and as a companion it possesses few 
equals, 





DOUGLAS STORY, the Noted War Correspondent, writes; 


“It isa pleasure to say a good word of an old 
friend when that friend has been tried as severely as 
my ‘Swan’ Pen. It has stood by me in the Soudan, 
in South Africa, and in Manchuria, worked as hard 
as I worked, and never uttered a murmur of protest. 
My gratitude to it and its makers is sincere.” 


Prices (in 3 Sizes): 10,6, 166, & 26/- up to £20. 


Write for Catalogue with pictures of “ Swans.” 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 


ite BY STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS, 


HeadOffice -79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C 
(93 Cheapside, E.C. 
hes. 25a Regent Street, W. 
3 Exchange St., —~y 
37 Ave. de l’'Opéra, P 
New York and Chicago. 





“AN IDEAL BEVERAGE.” 


IDRIS GINGER ALE. 


(Sweet or Dry.) 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M, THE KING. 


Of all Chemists, and at ali Clubs and Hotels, 





RUNDEL CHROMOS. 
Large stock; many rare ones. Send stamp for oe Month's List 


(which gives size and shape of each 


SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, IRMINGHAM. 
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THE 
FINANCIAL REVIEW oF REVIEWS 


The Largest and Most Authoritative 
Financial Review of the day, numbering 
among its Literary Contributors States- 
men and Many Eminent Writers, and 
forming a Complete Survey of the 
Month’s Financial Events. 


APRIL CONTENTS include, 
among other Articles, contributions by 
THE RIGHT HON. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE, P.C., M.P., 


““FINANCE IN THE NEW PARLIAMENT,” 


MR. J. KEIR HARDIE, M.P., 


‘*A LABOUR BUDGET.” 


THE FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
consists each month of 240 pages of literary, and statistical 
matter, and is of the greatest interest to the investor, but not to 
the speculator. 


THE APRIL ISSUE WILL BE SENT POST-FREE 
TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE SHILLING ON 
APPLICATION TO 


The PUBLISHER, 2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


—————» 


HAECKEL: His Life and Work. By 
Witzetm Bitscue. With a Coloured Frontispiece 
tions, demy 80, 15s. net. ntispiece and 12 other Mustrs. 


This work traces Haeckel’s career from boyhood to his later 
days of controversy and world-wide fame, dealing fully with 
his scientific researches and his writings. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN FRANCE 


By M. Pavt Sapatier. With Portraits of the Author and the Abbé Loisy 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. ‘ 








This book deals with the causes of the separation and with i 
probable effects on French Catholicism. = 


THE LABOUR PARTY: What it Is 


and What it Wants. By the Rev. Conrap Nogx. Cloth, 2s. net; paper 
cover, ls. net, 


How Labour Became Independent ; The Unionists as Friends 
of Labour; The Liberals as Friends of Labour; &e. &c. 








THE CONTINENTAL OUTCAST: 


Tand Colonies and Poor Law Relief. By the Rev. W. Caruie and Victog 
W. Caxtirz. Illustrated, cloth, 2s. net; paper cover, ls, net. 





THE WELSH PEOPLE. Chapters in 


their Origin, History, Laws, Language, and Literature. By Divo 
Bayyuor Jones, M.P., and Joun Rurs, Cheap Edition, large crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 





TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW. 
By PHILIP SNOWDEN, MP. 


THE TAXATION OF MONOPOLIES. 
By J. A, HOBSON, 


FLAWS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 


By CYRIL JACKSON. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
By the late G. J. HOLYOAKE, 


For these and other Important Articles see the APRIL 
“INDEPENDENT REVIEW,” 2s. 6d. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 





Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


THROUGH INDIA 
WITH THE PRINCE. 


By G F. ABBOTT, 


Special Correspondent of the Calcutta Statesman ; Author of “The Tale of a 
Tour in Macedonia.” With numerous Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 


12s, 6d, net. ss x 
NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
MISS ALEXANDER’S TALE OF THE TROUBADOURS. 


THE LADY OF THE WELL 
By ELEANOR ALEXANDER. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“‘A certain delicate taste in sentiment 
fancifully indulged ; a very feminine outlook on the world as a place of feeling 
in which people’s hearts rather than their heads are a matter of concern; and 
the instinct to avoid, except by way of artistic contrast, all that cannot be 
idealised readily and successfully—it is such characteristics as these which 
lend distinction to the present novel, as thef have distinguished the writer's 
former work,” 


A NEW SATIRE BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SEETHING POT.” 


HYACINTH. 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 


SPECTATOR.—‘*‘ Hyacinth’ must be added to the list of books 
essential to the comprehension of the Irish problem and the Irish 
character, and in serious interest fully equals its predecessor.” 


FOLLY. 8, EDITH RICKERT. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—‘‘A powerful, carefully thought-out tale of a 
woman’s infatuation.” 


A Book about Children for Grown-ups. 


CONCERNING PAUL & FIAMMETTA. 
By L. ALLEN HARKER. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—**One kas seldom met with a more 

charming book about children than ‘Concerning Paul and 

Fiammetta.’” 


THE CHURCH & COMMONWEALTH. 


The Visitation Charges of the Right Rev. GEORGE RIDDING, D.D., 
First Bishop of Southwell. Collected and Edited by his Wife, Lady 
LAURA RIDDING. Demy dvo, 10s. 6d. net. [Neat week. 


SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 
By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., Lecturer in Moral Sciences, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 





April Now R 
ue THE BOOKMAN “vine. 
Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 


CONTENTS. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. BY J, H. LOBBAN. WITH A SEPARATE. 
PRESENTATION PLATE. 

MEN AND WOMEN OF ‘**MARK.” WITH PORTRAITS OF MARK 
TWAIN AND OTHERS. 

THE ROMANCE OF ENGLISH FOLK-SPEECH. BY BEVIS HAMPTON, 

THE CHOICE OF BOOKS—STERNE. BY RANGER. 

REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS BY:—PROF. G. F. STOUT, PROF, 
MARCUS DODS, THOMAS SECCOMBE, DR. RICHARD GARNETT 
C.B., PROF. W. R. SORLEY, LEWIS MELVILLE, and R. C. LEH- 
MANN, M.P., &e., &e. 

NEWS NOTES, NOVEL NOTES, NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. RESULTS. 

A NEW LITERARY PRIZE COMPETITION. 

THIS NUMBER ALSO CONTAINS A CHOICE COLLECTION OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS BEARING ON THE LIFE AND WORKS OF GOLDSMITH, &c. 


Of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 





HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 


PROBLEMS and PRIZES 
(for Litterateurs). 


THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 


ONE PENNY. 
TUDOR STREET, LONDON, EC. 


PARADISE LOST. 


A DRAMA IN FOUR ACTS. 
ADAPTED FROM 
JOHN MILTON'S EPIC POEM 
By WALTER STEPHENS. 


Of all Booksellers, and of the Publishers, 
Messrs, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Ltd., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


Price 1s. net. 











OOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


NOW READY, APRIL CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDEBS 
Short Catalogue of French Books post-free on application. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder avd Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., Ww. 
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wil be Published on Tuesday, April 17th. 
Price to Subscribers before that date, 63s, 
net, 

After April 17th the price will be raised to 
73s, Gd, net, 


THE ART OF GARDEN 
DESIGN IN ITALY. 


Illustrating the Planning and Arrangement, the Archi- 

tectural Features and Accessories of the old Italian 

Gardens of the Best Periods, with an Historical Essay 

and Descriptive and Critical Accounts of the Principal 
Gardens in Italy. 


By H. INIGO TRIGGS, AR.I.B.A. 


(Godwin Bursar, Royal Institute of British Architects), 
AUTHOR OF “FORMAL GARDENS IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND,” Se. 

In folio (17 in. by 13 in.), bound in buckram, with gilt top. 
Illustrated by 73 Photographic Plates reproduced in Collotype, 
97 Plans and numerous Sketches in the Text taken from Original 
Surveys, and Plans specially made by the Author, and 28 Plates 

from Photographs by 


Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. 


The text cgnsists of an historical introduction, tracing the develop- 
ment of garden planning, and historical and critical accounts of 
the subjects deficted plentifully illustrated by Plans, Sketches, 
and Measured Drawings of garden detail in Fountains and Ponds, 
Terraces, Balustrades, Stairways, Vases, and all garden accessories. 


Prospectus and Order Form sent on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E,C. 








“The book is perhaps the most interesting political, 
social, and economic study produced of recent years. 
There is scarcely a question confronting the England of | 
to-day on which it does not shed valuable light. Wecan 
only hope that it will be read as widely as it deserves.” 

—DAILY MAIL. 


INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY. 


A Comparative Study of Industrial Life in England, 
Germany, and America. 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A., M.D. 


2 vols. 8vo, 26s. net. 


THE TIMES. 
“We know few recent books likely to be more instructive and 
helpful to employers and workmen.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
“The two volumes are packed with carefully sifted facts 





arranged in such a manner that it is possible to arrive at some 
comparative idea of the present standing of the three rival | 
nations......The whole makes up an extremely interesting | 
contribution to the discussion of how John Bull can be ee | | 
eficient in his methods and industries.” A 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE JOURNAL. 

“This is, perhaps, the most valuable and suggestive contribu- 
tion to the burning question of international competition in 
industry that has yet been written It is to be hoped that the 
book will receive the earnest consideration it merits from our | 
captains of industry, from our legislators, and from the general 





public, and we heartily congratulate the author upon the aod | public with 


tion of a work of national importance and of absorbing interest.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


J. M. Dent & Co.'s Latest Books 


It is generally recognisgd that the French know more about Morocco 
than any other nation, and the quintessence of that knowledge is 
to be fvund in that excellent book— 


MOROCCO OF TO-DAY. 
By EUGENE AUBIN. 


A Translation from the French of a book crowned last year by the French 
Academy. 


Price 6s, net, with 2 Maps, 





“Deoply interesting.’’—SPECTATOR. 


THE CHRIST OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


By C. W. STUBBS, D.D., Dean of Ely. 


Being the Hulsean Lectures delivered before the University of 
Cambridge, 1904-5, issued in book form. 


aye Svo, buckram, 6s, net. 


PRIME MINISTERS OF ENGLAND. 


LATEST VOLUME. 


LORD ROSEBERY. 
By SAMUEL HENRY JEYES. 
Cloth, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net. 











and a careful delineation of character.” 
—Standard. 


**An excellent narrative...... 


Write for Prospectus and List of this Series. 


ENGLISH MEN OF SCIENCE, 


FIRST VOLUME, 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net. 
Lives and Works of English Men of Science. 





A New Series dealing with the 


MEDIZVAL TOWNS SERIES. 


LATEST VOLUMES. 


BRUSSELS “> CAMBRIDGE. 


With numerous Illustrations, cloth, 4s. 6d, net; leather, 5s. 6d. net, 
«Indispensable to those about to visit......interesting to those who stay at 


home.”—Punch, 
PARIS Ready Shortly. 


Prospectus and Full List of this interesting Series of “ Literary Guide Books” 
will be sent free. 


TEMPLE CLASSICS, 
LATEST VOLUMES, 


Browning's Dramatis Personz 








AND 
, 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Write for Prospectus and List of this Series, and also of 


TEMPLE GREEK and LATIN CGLASSICS and 
LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS. 





Complete and Unabridged. 


ROMANCES OF DUMAS. 


A Re-issue in 48 Volumes (Two Volumes per Month) of Dent’s famew 


60-Volume Edition. With all the Origmal Llustrations, crown 3v- 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
NOW READY, 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
aND 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 


TWO VOLUMES EACH. 





SECOND FIFTY VOLUMES. 
READY APRIL 9th. 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by ERNEST RHYS. 
Cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s. net. 
*‘One of the boldest attempts yet formulated to supply the book-buying 
the greatest and best in the literature of the worl 
—Daily Telegraph. 
Write at once for Descriptive Prospectus and Full List of Volumes, 


J. M. DENT and CO., 29 Bedford Street, London, W.O, 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC tadies 23, | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3 . | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 

“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Rosinson & CLeEaver have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
fists post rie) HANDKERCHIEFS 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
PRISH Napkins. 56 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 

yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Leal Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1,11 per yard. 
PA ag Roller towelling. 3a. 
ames hy r ard. Linen 
Price Lists DAMASK i Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free. per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Tine 
Linens aud Linen Diaper, 8$d, per yard, Stroug 
Huckaback Towels, 5,6 per doz. 


TABLE ywstse LINER. 


N.B.—To Prevent Deley. alt Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of Lhese Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 22%, Do". 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wive, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usnally sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wive 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
& Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 
and Boltles. 








All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 











Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


Paid-up Capital . esses eeeee £500,000 
Reserve Fun .......6..00cecseseesee see see £ 1,070,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 










HEAD OFTICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C_ 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States aud New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on upplication, 


“K” BOOTS 


ave made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abvoad can order from the local 
“K” Acent, Where there ws no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K’’ Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 
Urstans and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss Tmackenar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for LEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared Llosemdl the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free. 
ou receipt of two stampa, or in quantities at the rate 
of 108, per 109,’ou application to the SECRETARY, 
Ceutral Otfice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Koad, Victoria, 5.W., to whom Subscriptious aud 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Dankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
lusert Advertisemeuts at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Srapufacturers, &c., on application, 

















—s 


THE ; 
PANEL-BOOKS 


are a series of sumptuous Classics de Luxe, produced with care and artistic 
taste—books that will grace your bookshelf or table and that you can 
handle and read with real delight. As their name implies, they are of 
handy “panel” shape. Richly bound and printed in large clear type on * 
permanent antique paper, with ample margins, THE PANEL-BOOKS recall 
the charming editions of the Eighteenth Century ; and every accessory toa 
good book which the book-lover appreciates is to be found in this new 
series—a coloured frontispiece, decorated title-page, ornamental end-papers, 
silk bookmark, full gilt edges, embossed and 22-carat stamped cover—and, 
what is an entirely new departure, giving an added distinction to the series 
—a specially designed Heraldic Book-Plate affixed to the inside of each 
cover. On this the owner of the book can inscribe his or her name. The 
book-plate, cover, title-page, decorations, and end-papers have been 
designed for THE PANEL-BoOKs by Edgar Wilson. 

From this short description it will be seen that THE PANEL-BooKs 
have a character of their own, Elegant in format, tasteful to look upon, 
with paper and type that are restful to the eye, they are ideal companions 
for the spare hour at home or on travel—books that you can live with on 
terms of close intimacy—books that are beautiful in every sense of the 
word, 


The titles chosen for THE PANEL-BOOKS are of infinite variety, to 
please differing tastes. Fiction, Memoirs, Poetry, History, Biography, 
Folk-Lore, Choice Extracts, The Drama, Humour, Travel, Devotion—all 
find a place in the new series. 


For example, these are the first titles, each book being complete in 
5 


one volume :— ; 

THE MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMMONT. 
By Antuony Hanmiton. 

DON JUAN. By Lord Byron. 

THE LIFE or BEAU NASH. By Otiver Gotpsmitn 

SILAS MARNER. By Georce EL tor. 

DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. By 
Sir Epwarp Creasy. 

THE DEVIL ON TWO STICKS. By Atay 
RENE LE SAGE. 

SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. By Ricmarp_ Brinstey 
SHERIDAN. 

OLIVER TWIST. By Cnartes Dickens. 


As to the price of THE PANEL-BOOKS, for a series of such excep- 
tional quality it is extremely low. Bound in art vellum, embossed and 
gold stamped, with gilt edges, it is 2/6 net for each volume ; in half-leather, 
3/- net; full lambskin, 3/6 net ; and in real Persian leather, 5/- net. 


May we send you a full Prospectus free? 





SISLEY’S, Lrp., 9 Duke Srreer, CHarinc Cross, Lonpoy. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 18329. 








Parross—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISIIOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vice-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarmman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY, Dervuty-Cuamman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Burt. 
Secretany—W. N. NEALE, Esq. AcTUARY aND Manicrr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourabie terms to 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


ALL PROFITS, BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,251,779. Annual Income, £408,752. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


LOW PREMIUMS. Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 

LARGE BONUSES, are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH SUALE. 

NEW AND SPECIAL Application 1s invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 

POLICIES. New Policies, with Valuable Options. 

1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 
rate—during first ten years. 

©°, PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash, 

BONUS YEAR 1906.—All With-Profit Policies in force on Ist Juno in that year 

—— will share in the Distribution, 

IniPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is suved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effecte@ by 
direct communication with the Oflice, 2 and 3 Tas Sancruanr, Westuiystcs, .S.W. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 


SOESEOSSOEHSSHHSSESOSOSECHSOSOS HOSES OEOCO HS OHSESEOOOOED 


mY SWORD FOR LAFAYETTE. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. Illustrated. Second Edition. 6s. 


‘ ayette’ Mr. Max Pemberton has gone to real history for his materials, and 
nies My Ouest tot Ite pictures he has painted. Probably nobo@y else but Mr. Max Pemberton 
what — dared to have taken those stirring scenes of the American War of Independence.......and out 
would och to have wrought a remarkable achievement in curreut English fiction, Mr. Pemberton 
- oot Pe ical American of that day his central figure; and we seriously conceive a huge admiration 
has ma Zaida ay. Throughout the story, indeed, Zaida Kay never ceases to be this strong, compelling, 
for be yet intensely human and lovable figure.......The end of the story is extraordinarily eifective. 
absor! ee with it the sudden hush that comes upon men overtaken 4 genuine human calamities. 
Bea tndeod can read ‘My Sword for Lafayette’ without wondering whether its destiny will prove 
toh on i eerts.”—Standard. ; 
os high ee has just made a remarkable hit with ‘My Sword for Lafayette,’,......Is certainly the 
catch of the season.” —Daily Mail, 


GIANT ‘CIRCUMSTANCE. 6s. 


By JOHN OXENHAM. Illustrated in Colour. Second Edition. 


is i tory of a man among men, a big man, great in heart and deed. : 
peewee a Ah stood up against Fate, against Giant Circumstance, aud fought like a lion for his 
and his honour. : ; 
we iant Circumstance oat aonse his knees, 
. t was to be defeated. ‘ 
Oe ane depths of the Valley of Humiliation, he climbed the high slopes, as a strong man 
always may, no matter how dire his downcasting. On the heights he found—Lesley Cameron. . 
And all this story of struggle and defeat, and ultimate victory, is told with such splendid force and 
power that rou fight, rou are downcast, and in the end rou triumph. 
“ 4 hearty and manly book,” says the Times. 
Second Edition. 


THE LADY OF THE DECORATION. 6s. 


We beg to call your attention to a remarkable work, entitled “‘The Lady of the Decoration,” the 
anonymous autobiography of “a widow who wasn’t sorry.” We guarantee the genuineness of the letters 
contained in this volume. To our certain knowledge they reveal the true story of a woman’s life. We 
know that this book is a living book ; it is, indeed, life itself. It is not easy to induce any sone to take 
up the work of an anonymous author, but before subscribing “The Lady of the Devoration,” we asked 
the chiefs of some of the principal bookselling establishments in London to read a roughly-pulled-up 
copy of the book for themselves, with the result that-we have sold 260 copies each to two of the most 
important bouses and 100 each to three others. Evidently there is something unusual about this book. 
It has only just been subscribed, but we think you will see it noticed pretty generally before long; it is 
not a book that the reviewer is likely to pass over, 


KARL GRIER. 


crushed him, flung him to the abyss—but this man did not 


THE STRANGE STORY OF A 
MAN WITH A SIXTH SENSE. 


By LOUIS TRACY. Second Edition. 6s. 


“Is the world on the eve of a discovery? A remarkable book.” says the Glasgow Record, “ has been 
published that would appear to throw some light on a subject that has hitherto baffled scientific explana 
tion. The book is by that well-known and popular writer, Mr. Louis Tracy. The story itself is 
enthralling.”” 

The Daily Matt says: ‘‘Mr. Tracy has made a name for himself in the line of novels which are 
intended to grip the attention and hold it from start to finish; and in that line he has never done any- 
thing better than the book now before us,” 


DEARLOVE. ’ Gs. 


By FRANCES CAMPBELL. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


lf you wish to be young once more, draw up your chair and join Dearlove in the delightful 
realm of Make-believe. She is a dainty, joyous, bewitching little tyrant, certainly one of the most 
whimsical and entertaining children in Eg literature. In the opiuion of the Duily Telegraph she 
should ‘* win her way to the hearts of readers, even as a certain little Lord Fauntleroy did some years 
ago.” The Times remarks: “The lovableness of Dearlove, and the bright humour and good feeling of 
the whole, give the book a fascination from which none but the most cynical will escape.” 


REBECCA MARY. 6s. 


By ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. With Illustrations. 


“ One of the quaintest and most lovable of children.” —Standard. 

Here are a few lines from the Glasgow Herald review of ‘‘ Rebecca Mary” as it is set forth by Mrr. 
Donnell: “ As are Kate Greenaway drawiugs among works of the illustrator’s art, so is this story among 
stories. There is about it an old-world quaintness pecniiarly interesting and attractive. The ordinary 
contents of romance are absent, but, all the same, there are left heart breaking and healing, humour. 

athos, and love. The humour appears on nearly every page. It exists with the pathos, as often 

appeus in real life. The pathos touches, and the love is strong as death.” 


SEA SPRAY. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN. Illustrated. 6s. 


“As in all Mr, Bullen’s books, there is a breezy freshness in ‘Sea Spray,’ which shows that his marine 
vein is far from exhausted. Great credit isdue to such writers as Bullon and Clark Russell for the adroit. 
ness with which they diversify the monotonous and ring the changes ou their descriptions of sea hfe and 
of ships in storm and calm.”"— Westminster Gazette. 

_ Another volume of essays that will repay the reading is Mr. Bullen’s ‘Sea Spray.’ At times in read- 
ing them one almost seems actually to catch the smell of the salt sea. ‘The call of the sea’ is heard on 
every page, and all lovors of ships aud sea life will read the book with a keen deligint.” 


Review of Reviews, 


LADY ELIZABETH AND THE JUGGERNAUT. 


By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 6s. 


A ome things happen, and almost the queerest is to find Miss E. Everett-Green writing such a very 
pe ead novel as “‘ Lady Elizabeth and the Juggernant.” One identifies the author rather with stories 
slic, tranquil, or charmingly romantic. Still, the departure is not unpleasant, for this motor-haunted 
ale ts in close touch with the time, and the sprightly Lady Betty and her dignified old aunt make bright 
- interesting company. There is, besides, plenty of realistic incident, charming sentiment, and, above 
all, a distinct suggestion of the delights—aud dangers—born of petrol. If one can’t afford a car they may 
at least evjoy a fireside run with Lady Bétty.” 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


The TIMES says: 

“We have never seen the great 

epochs of Egyptian history more 

vividly portrayed than in Prof. 
Breasted’s eloquent pages.” 


A HISTORY OF ECYPT 


From the Earliest Times 
to the Persian Conquest. 
BY 


Prof. J. H. BREASTED, pn.p. 


The Times of March 30th, 1906. says :—“A history 
must be more than a collection of documents, 
however accurately transcribed and interpreted. 
Professor Petrie has demonstrated how unsightly 
the bare dry bones of Egyptian history may be 
made to appear. Dr. Breasted, on the contrarr,, 
has made the dry bones live. He brings to his task 
a warm enthusiasm, a broad and tolerant sympathy, 
and a restrained imagination. Without imagina- 
tion, of course, history cannot be written; but the 
imagination must be strictly related to the evidence, 
and very rarely does Dr. Breasted make too large 
a demand upon our faith.” 


With 200 Illustrations and Maps. Price 
20s. net. 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION, 





Price 6s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF COMPARATIVE 
LITERATURE. 


By FREDERIC LOLIEE, 
Translated by M. D. Power, M.A. 


This brilliant sketch of the general history of 
literature from the earliest times to the twentieth 
century has had a remarkable success in France, 
where, within a few months, several editions have 
been called for. The present translation has been 
carried out under the direct supervision of M. 
Loliée, and embodies not only the author's latest 
corrections, but also several additions specially 
written for the use of English readers. The work 
is a marvel of compression. It is a brief but 
luminous survey of an immense subject, tracing 
out clearly the origin, the progress, and the inter- 
dependence of the world’s literary developments, 
M. Lolice steers his way with consummate skill 
between generalisation and detail, and his critical 
summaries are as suggestive as they are succinct. 





Price Gs. not, 


THE POETRY 
OF LIFE. 


By BLISS CARMAN. 


The work of this di 
well kifown to all lovers of poetry; 


tinguished Canadian poet is 
it has received 


the hall-mark of the best esteemed modern antho 


. In this volume of 


logic essays Mr. Carman proves 
himself the possessor of an exquisite prose style- 
and establishes his right to be included in the long 
list of distinguished poets who are also famous as 
critics of poetry. On such topics as “‘ The Purpose 
of Poetry,” “‘ The Defeuce of Poetry,” *‘ The Poetry 
of To-morrow,” ‘‘How to Judge Poetry,” Mr. 
Carman discourses with fine, critical discernment, 
and with an engaging enthusiasm, while his esti- 
mate of individual writers, such as Longfellow, 
Emerson, and Swinburne, are models of sane and 





lugid criticism. 


27 Paternoster Row. London, E.C. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTICE: 


EXTENSION OF TIME during which the magnificent Rembrandt 
Plate (covering 300 square inches of engraved surface) 
is obtainable. 


By Universal Request, the Period during which the 


Large Rembrandt Plate 


GIVEN WITH THE 


REMBRANDT MEMORIAL 


can be obtained HAS BEEN EXTENDED to the Date ou which Part V, will be issued, 
ie., May 4th. 


THE REMBRANDT MEMORIAL 


is being Published in Ten Fortnightly Parts, 14 in. by 10 in., 2s. 6d. net each. Each Part 
‘sold also separately. Postage 4d. In Addition to a Study by EMILE MICHEL 
(Member of the Institute of France), it contains 


70 MAGNIFICENT PLATES 
in Colour and Photogravure. 
*.* Prospectus of any Bookseller, or of the Publisher. 
Parts I.-III. are Ready. 











By FRANK DANBY, Author of “PIGS IN CLOVER.” 
Published This Day. 


THE SPHINX’S LAWYER. 


IN GREAT DEMAND. ORDER EARLY. 








E. F. BENSON, Author 
of “The Image in the 
Sand,” &c., &. First 
Large Impression sold 
out on day of publica- 
tion. Sxconp IpreEs- 
sIOoN Reavy. 6s. 

“Mr. Benson has never done 
anything better...... he has no real 
rival.’’—Outlook. 

* Represents the highest level 
of columenchd that Mr. Benson 
has yet attained.”’—Scotsman. 





THE 
MAN OF PROPERTY. 


J. GALSWORTHY, 


Author of ‘*The Island 
Pharisees,” &e. 6s. 
“There is not a single phrase 
in it written for the sake of its 
cleverness. Not one...... The pas- 
sages of high lite:ary merit...... 
expose the natural and logical 
development of the story with a 
purposeful progression which is 
primarily satisfying to the intelli- 
gence and ends by stirring the 
emotions.” —Outlook. 





THE JUNGLE, 


UPTON SINCLAIR. 

“TI doubt if Zola ever wrote 
anything quite so haunting, quite 
so vivid.”"—Mr, HamItton Fyre, 
in the Evening News. 

“*Enchains the reader's atten- 
tion by the vividness of its 
pictures, the simplicity of the 
telling, and the entire absence of 
any attempt at preaching......The 
book should thergfore be all the 
more effective in ‘making known 
the moral evils which are charged 
against the trust system.” 

. —Daily Telegraph. 





SEX AND CHARACTER. 


By OTTO WEININGER. 


Large 8vo, cloth, 17s. net. 


“ An extraordinary book......We have never heard of a youth so young attacking one 


Postage 4d. 


of the most complicated problems of life with an apparent fulness of knowledge and a 
fury, so to speak, of psychological analysis that pursues its object into the last refuge 
of intimacy and secrecy.”—Daily Mail. 





Serf Life in Russia. 
By ALEXANDRA DE HOLSTEIN 
and DORA B. MONTEFIORE. 
Reminiscences of a Russian Grandmother. | 

Cr. Svo, 3s. 6d. 


) 
| 


| 


Frenzied Finance. 
By THOMAS W. LAWSON. 
Large cr. 8vo, 6s. 


“ This amazing book—as great a contribution to 
| practical economics as Mr. Charles Booth’s ‘ Life 


} and Labour of London.’ ’’—Outlook 








Kakemono. by 4.8. EDWARDS 


Japanese Sketches. Pott4to,7s.6d.net. | 


Postage 44d. 


should make its fascination enduring, for’ ever 


LIAMS. 





| Granada 


2 By LEONARD WIL- 
Studies and Impressions. 





Pott 4to, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


| Postage 4d. 
«* We should be loth tospare ‘Kakemono.’ Ithas| “Based in 
a charm of atmosphere and a literary beauty which | written, will interest any reader curious as to the 


young, and still be enjoyed.””"—Daily Telegraph. 


direct observation......agreeably 


conditions and rewards of travelling in Spain.” 


—Scotsman, 








**Go early, and buy the latest tome by Mr. Turley."’—PUNCH. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS: 


MAITLAND 


By CHARLES TURLEY, Author of “Godfrey Marten: Schoolboy ” and 
“Godfrey Marten: Undergraduate.” 
Cr. 8vo, Illustrations by Gorpon Browns. 5s. 





MAJOR & 


MINOR. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








ee 


THE SECRET OF HEROIsm 
THE SECRET OF HEROISm 
THE SECRET OF HEROIsm 


A Memoir of Henry Albert H. 7 
MACKENZIE KING. With Portrait ts set 


The Spectator says: “If Canada } 
men of the stamp of the subject of thie memois Uae 
indeed the greatness of her destiny is assured.” 

The Outlook says: ‘The story of his life, ¢ ld 
pd yew — and perception by his greatest 
riend, himself a distinguished public servant, j 
remarkable one.” — tise 

The Times says: “It isa hook which i 
the heart of many a young reader. Kindreg iat 
will find in it an encouragement and an incentive,” 





THE KIPLING OF CANADA, 
Just Published, price 6s, net, 


THE CQLLECTED POEMS oF 
WILFRED CAMPBELL. 


T. P.'s Weekly says: “ This Canadian 
sung the larger songs of Britain, <ee8 saan 
vibrate over the whole Empire.” 

The Outlook says: “‘The verse is stron: 
vigorous, characterised, by much insight x 
Nature—especially Nature in the great elemental 
moods she reveals in North America,” 


F, H. REVELL COMPANY, 21 Paternoster 8q,,E.C, 


THE TIMES OF INDIA 


Established in the First Year of Queen 
Victoria's Reign. 


The recognised organ of information and 
opinion on all Indian and Asiatic questions, 





You have the advantage of one of the 
best conducted and ablest newspapers 
in Asia...... 

Persia, a subject which is perhaps better 
appreciated, and is certainly better 
written about, in Bombay than in 
any other city of the Empire— 
Lord Curzon in his address 
of farewell to India at the 
Byculla Club, Nov. 16th, 1905, 

MAIL EDITION, containing a Sum- 
mary of the Indian News of the Week, 
down to the departure of the Mail. Annual 
Subscription, £1 1s. 

London Office : 121 FLEET STREET, E.C, 
THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
APRIL, 1906. 

Contents, 

Church Reform: ITI, Training for Holy Orders. 


Pre-Raphaelitism. 
Mediwval Monastic Libraries at Canterbury and 


No. 123. Price 6s, 


Elsewhere. 
The Welsh Church during the Seventeenth Century, 
Missions in Nyasaland: II. Anglican Missions, 
Nicolas of Cusa, Cardinal and Reformer, 
Penitence and Moral Discipline, 
Short Notices. 
Index of Articles to Vols. I.-LIX. (October, 1875~ 
January, 1905) concluded. 
London : 
Srorriswoopr & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street Square, E.C, 
Annnal Subscriptions (£1) received by the 


>ublishers. 
THE 





INTERPRETER. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1906, 
1. Introduction to the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew. Rev. A. Wrieur. D.D. 
The Christian Interpretation of Messianic 
Prophecy. Rev. C, E. Burxer. D.Litt. 

. The Love of Jesus, Personal, Discrimina- 
tive, and Formative, Bev, A. M. Fam- 
BAIRN, .D. 

. Some Practical Lessons of Early Church 
History, Rev. E. J. Foares-Jacrsoy, <— 


ay 


$ 
5. The Prophets in Babylonia. Rev. C. 
6 


[) 


Jouns, M.A. 
. The Origin and Value of the Septuagint. 
Axtutr C, Jayne, B.A, 
7. A Plea for the Scientific Study of Pastoral 
Theology. Rev. CLement F. Rocens, M.A. 
8. Assyria and Israel. Rev. P. J. Boren, M.A. 
London: Smrpxrs, Marsuatt, Hamryton, Ket 
and Co., Ltd, 1s. net; Annual Subscriptions (4s. 64. 
post-free) to be sent to the Manager, “‘ Interpreter 
Office, Altrincham, Manchester. 








Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Comrunications upon matters 
of business, should Not be addressed to the 
EpITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
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“THE CANKER 
AT THE HEART” 


T= author, Mr. L. Cope Cornford, has 
given to this volume the subtitle of 
“Studies from the Life of the Poor in the 
Year of Grace 1905,” and they are studies 
drawn from his personal acquaintance 
with the people themselves. It has been 
his object to present the actual condition 
of those who are suffering from lack of 
employment: those who will not work, 
preferring to prey upon the community ; 
those who cannot work; those who are 
very poor; and those who are afflicted. 

“To such of our readers as really 
desire to know how the poor live we 
would recommend this book,” says the 
SPECTATOR ; and the WORNING POST 
says: ‘In these sketches Mr. Cornford 
has done some of his best work, and that 
is always good.” “ Our author is not one 
of those sentimentalists who pretend 
that the poor man is a model of virtue, 
He throws a strong searchlight on the 
ragged edges of the social system which 
contents so many of us,” says the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS; and the 
DAILY EXPRESS says: “We read 
statistics, but figures convey so little, 
and it is only from the vivid pages 
of such a book as this that it is 

possible to realise the horror 
of the submerged.” The 
price is 3s. 6d. net; 
post-free 3s. 10d. 
E. GRANT RICHARDS, 
7 Cariton Street, 
London. 





“ Delightfully garrulous, attractively inconsequential 


withal shrewd, with a keen scent for a good story and a 
happy way of retelling it....... { breezy, unconventional, 
well-informed book, it has all the charm of good talk across 


the walnuts and the wine.’—PUNCH. 


ON THE 
QUEEN’S ERRANDS 


By CAPTAIN PHILIP WYNTER 


(Late of the F.O. Special Messenger Service) 
With Six Photogravures 
10s. 6d. net. 


“ At all times his writing is characterised by a freshness 
and vigour which of themselves will commend this volume 
to all who may have the good fortune to read it.” 


—TRIBUNE. 


“A genial and charming book is this, full of sound 
sense and dry wit, discreet and kindly.” 


—Daity CHRONICLE. 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LIMITED, 
LONDON: BATH: NEW YORK, 


BOOKS of the SEASON. 


NEW BOOK BY H. BELLOC, M.P. 


ESTO PERPETUA: 


Algerian Studies & Impressions. 
By the Author of “ THE PATH TO ROME.” Illustrated 
by 45 Drawings and Coloured Frontispiece by the Author, 5s. net. 


“ Highly picturesque and suggestive. There are many amusing 
things, and queer, gravely told stories, in the style of ‘THE 
PATH TO ROME,’ [Full of a certain fine quality, It is a 
prose poem. Eloquent and lucid.’—Daily News. 


THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, 


Author of “Travels in Arabia Deserta.” 2 vols, crown Svo, 
4s, 6d. net each, 





‘*$A new epic.” 

“To the true reader the book may be very confidently recom- 
mended.” 

“ Here is a projection of life calculated to give pleasure to such 
men as may be of good-will.”—7Zribune. 

“ A hundred examples of his narrative and pictorial power crowd 
on us and forbid us to try to hint at any by quotation. A 
reviewer, bewildered by an apparition of new greatness and beauty, 
might go on thus for ever and do small justice,” 

“ Variety, dignity, and perfect harmony.” 

“A noble English epic.”—Daily Chronicle. 


TRAFFIC: the Story of a Faithful Woman. 

By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, 

“Mr. Thurston has sounded the depths of her woman's soul, and 

she is most typical in her refinement of the finest type of her 
countrywomen.”’— Daily News. 

This book has called forth conflicting criticism. On 
one side appreciation and approval, on the other 
severe strictures for what is called unnecessary 
realism. All, however, single it out as a novel of 
great and unusual interest. 

“Thoughtful, serious, notable work.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Strong, suggestive, and provocative of thought.”—Daily Mail, 

“It is one of the most vivid stories written during the 
past decade—a masterly delineation. The characters are built 
up with a thousand felicitous touches. Must remain in the reader's 
mind. The author need fear no comparison now with his wife's 
wel]-known achievements.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE AMBUSH OF YOUNG DAYS. 
By ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ Quite out of the ordinary run.”~-Academy. 
** Brilliantly done. Convincing and entertaining. Miss Langbridge has 
written a very interesting book, and the root of the matter is in her.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


LADS OF THE FANCY. 


By GEORGE BARTRAM, Crown Svo, 6s. 
“A sturdy, full-blooded style. The spirit of health and adventure breathes 
into the story a virile charm, Suggests the fresh air, the smell of earth, and 
the open road.”"—Tribune, 


- MUSEUMS AND RUINS OF 
ROME. 


By WALTER AMELUNG and H. HOLTZINGER. Map, Plans, and 270 
” Jilustrations. Edited by Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG, 2 vols., 10s, net, 
“ As good a book as could well be imagined. Easy to hold and 
attractive to the eye. Illustrated with excellent photographs.” 
—Tribune, 
“Has long been wanted. There has been nothing quite like 
Amelung and Holtzinger, and not only visitors but students should 
be grateful.” 
“ These little books are without their match.”—Academy, 


RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN, Author of “Cathedrals of Northern France.” 
With very many Illustrations from Drawings and Sketches by 
BLANCHE McMANUS. 9% Maps, square crown 5vo, 6s, net. 


RAMBLES IN BRITTANY. 


By FRANCIS MILTOUN. L[llustrated by BLANCHE McMANUS,. Uni- 
form with ** Normandy.” 6s. net, 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTERS. 


By A. J. FINBERG. 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Based chiefly on examples easily accessible. A popular guide to 
public collections in London. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 











DUCKWORTH and CO., 8 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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CASSELL’'S 
NEW FICTION 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 6/- 


THE LIGHT 


BY 
Mrs. HAROLD GORST 
With 8 Illustrations by A. J. GOUGH 


“*The Light’ is a novel of remarkable power, firm 
and clear in its character-drawing, and rich with 
sympathetic insight into those vital problems that 
beset the poor and outcast.”—TRIBUNE. 


Price 3/6 


A HUMAN FACE 


By SILAS HOCKING 
With 16 Illustrations by C. H. TAFFS 


The first large edition of this work, which was only published on 
Friday, is already nearly exhausted, and a Second Impression is 
now in the press. 


Price 6/- 


THE HIDDEN HOUSE 


By JOHN COLIN DANE 
With 8 Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE 
* The feast of sensation.”—Times. 





Price 3/6 


MIRIAM LEMAIRE 


MONEYLENDER 


By CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 6 Illustrations by ALBERT MORROW 


“ When these two writers, whose movie, is so well known, start out to 
make the flesh creep, they do not stop at half measures...... they have made a 
most entertaining story.”—Daily Mail. 


New Edition, price 3/6 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE 
With 4 Illustrations by K. M. ROBERTS 
“The characters here are real......and the children are most attractively 
and vividly drawn......Tears and s’2iles unite in its pleasant pages.” 


—Daily Mail. 
Second Impression now in the press. 


Price 3/6 


THE BURGLARS’ CLUB 


By HENRY A. HERING 
With 16 Tlustrations by F. H. TOWNSEND 


“ Mr. Hering has broken new ground in these stories and come upon good 
rich soil. They are capitally told, sometimes with humour and sometimes 
with daring.’’—Daily News. 


Price 36 


THE MYSTERY OF 


THE SHADOW 


By FERGUS HUME 
With 16 Illustrations by A. T. SMITH 
“The author has surpassed all his previous efforts, and has evolved a plot 
which Sherlock Ho)mes might shrink from attempting to solve.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Second Impression now printing. 


Price 6 - 


THE RED SEAL 


, By MORICE GERARD 
With 8 Illustrations by W. H. MARGETSON 


“It is packed with surprises and thrilling incidents......written with ripe 
skill, and an alert imagination."— Bookman. 


Third Impression now in the press. 


CASSELL and CO., Ltd., London; and all Booksellers, 





SMITH, ELDER & CO’S List 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
Mr. & Mrs. Egerton Castle 


G/- With 20 Mustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. 6]. 
*." FIRST LARGE IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD our, 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS, 


IF YOUTH BUT KNEW 


Sidney Dark in the DAILY EXPRESS.—“ An exciting and picturesque 
narfative......The book has all the characteristic charm of Mr, and 
Egerton Castle.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA.” 


6/- SALTED ALMONDS. atu. 6. 


*." A Collection of Series and Sketches full of fantastic humour, 
chiefly from the columns of “Punch.” [Just published, 


TWO NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 


6/- MR. BAXTER, SPORTSMAN e.- 


By CHARLES FIELDING MARSH. 


OLD MR. LOVELACE. 


By CHRISTIAN TEARLE. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘ A charming sketch......There are several 
episodes of an admirable humour.” 


6/- 6/- 


Three Novels in the Second Impression. 


6- BROWNJOHN'’S. — e. 


Published Feb 26th. By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. 


TELEGRAPU.—“ Mrs. Brownjohn is an unforgettable figure, and the boys 
are two of the most fascinating imps in fiction, absolutely true to life,” 


6/- THE POISON OF TONGUES. 6: 


Published Feb. 20th. By M. E. CARR. 
[Ready Immediately. 


TRUTH’S ADVICE.—“ Do you want to know of a really good and iuterest- 
ing novel? Get ‘The Poison of Tongues.’ It is enthralling.” 


3/6 DICK: a Story without a Plot. 3/6 
Published Feb. 20th. By G. F. BRADBY. 


ATHENZUM.—“ Dull would be the audiexce which did not find matter for 
mirth in Dick’s doings.” 


THE SMALL GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT SO. 
By A. C. CURTIS, Author of ‘‘ A New Trafalgar,” &c. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece, 16 Half-tone Illustrations, and several Plans, 
small demy Svo, 78. 6d. [On April loth. 


A SUMMER RIDE THROUCH 
WESTERN TIBET. ‘Soncan: 


DUNCAN. 


With numerous Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, I4s. net. 
[On April 10th. 


THE VICTORIAN GHANGELLORS. 


pa ttanatt, VOL L By J. B. ATLAY. 


DAILY MAIL.—“ This very entertaining volume......Mr. Atlay’s book will 
take high rank, for it brings important political*lives in an accessible form. 


*,° The work will be completed in a Secoud Volume. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 
IN HER LETTERS. =<". 


7s. 6d. net. 
By PERCY LUBBOCK. 
DAILY MAIL.—“ Mr. Lubbock’s book is one to be read and re-read and 
treasured among the growing literature of two people who are distinct aud 
imperishable national assets.” 


With 
a Portrait. 


London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 5.W. 
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FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & €O.’S LIST 


NEW WORK BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
THE GOSPEL IN ACTION. 


By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of 
London. 336 pp., cloth, 3s, 6d. 
This New Volume is grouped under the following heads :— 
THE WEST-END MISSION. ADDRESSES TO WOMEN AND GIRLS, 
ADDRESSES TO MEN. SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 








THE 
INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY 


NAL CHARACTER ILLUSTRATED BY THE LIVES AND 
vEOENDS. OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. The Bampton Lectures for 
194. By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Fellow, Tutor, and Precentor 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
12s. 6d. net. 

“This book may do for the modern qeaseetion of eee ag what 
q d th the ‘ Lives of the English Saints’ in 1545,” 
Seamne Sages So Ses . . —Pall Mall Gazetle. 





EDITED BY THE REV. B. J. KIDD. 
SELECTED LETTERS of the late 


HT, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Edited 
sly my hy ge KIDD, D.D., Keble College; Tutor of Non-Collegiate 
Students, and Lecturer in Theology at Pembroke College, Oxford. With 
an Introductory Memoir by the Rev. P. G. MEDD, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford, Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
10s. 6d, net. 

“Jn his own subject he was unrivalled. He was sure to know all that there 
was to be known, and not less sure to give his judgment with absolute honesty 
and simplicity..... These letters have a special interest, for they touch on 
various subjects of the present-day controversy, and they are the work of a 
typical man,’’—Spectator. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES and THE 


AGE OF THE REFORMATION. An Historical and Doctrinal Exposition 
in the Light of Contemporary Doeuments. Ry the Rev. E. TYRRELL 
GREEN, M.A., Professor of Theology and Hebrew, St. David's College, 
Lampeter, sometime Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 

“The work, moreover, occasionally introduces mediaeval customs and 
ceremonies not generally known....... The student of Anglican divinity will 
find in this volume much valuable information not to be found m similar 
treatises.""—Morning Post, 


By Canon EVAN DANIEL 


Twenty-first Edition. This Revised Edition contains an Appendix on the 
Articles and considerably Enlarged Notes on the Occasional Offices and the 
Ordinal. 


THE PRAYER BOOK: its History, 


Language, and Contents. Extra large crown 8vo, 700 pp., cloth boards, 6s. 
“Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable source. 
It isa work of great erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a digestible 
form that it can be assimilated even by young persons. The book deserves a 
high place in the literature relating to the Prayer Book.”—Church Times. 


THE HEAVENLY FEAST. A|NEARER TO GOD. A Manual 
Companion to the Altar, to which of Devotion for the Young. 
has been added Devotions for the Together with the Order of Con- 


7 firmation and the Order of Holy 
Communion of the Sick. Royal Communion, 128 pp. royal samo, 
$2mo, cloth, 94. net; leather, 


cloth, 6d. not; leather, 2s. net ; 
ls. 6d, [Tenth Thousand. bound with the Prayer Book and 


Hymns A, and M., Is, 4d. cloth net. 














PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. By the 


Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., first Bishop of Wakefield. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth circuit, red edges, 3s. 6d. ; leather limp, 5s. ; also morocco 

plain, and best flexible morocco, red under gold edges, 12s. 6d. 
[Twenty-fifth Edition, 


THE LIFE OF THE WAITING 


SOUL IN THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. Addresses delivered at Holy 
Trinity, Hastings. By the Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D., Canon- 
residentiary of Chichester. Fceap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. | Fifth Edition, 
“Plain, thoughtful, earnest, and catholic, declaring all that is known or 
tha’ may reasonably be held......and the plain man who wants to know what 
he may safely believe on the state of the waiting souls and our relation to 
them has here all that he needs.”’—Church Times, 





THIRD EDITION. 


THE LAW OF CHURCHWARDENS 


AND SIDESMEN IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By P. V. SMITH, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester. 
Cloth boards, 2s. net. (Postage, 3d. extra.) 
“We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, and con- 
veniently gives what is wanted.”—School Guardian. 


“Excellent, an indispensable possession for all who are called to the office of 
churchwarden.”—Church Times. 7 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 
§ PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, 5.W. 





“THE BIRDS OF THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS” 


66 We are promised ” (says the ‘ Stan- 

dard’) “ a really magnificent book 
on ‘The Birds of the British Islands,’ It 
bids fair to be the most notable achievement 
in that direction since Gould’s famous 
‘ British Birds,’ The writer is Mr, Charles 
Stonham, F.1.C.S., C.M.G., F.Z.S.. It is 
to be brought out in parts in a sumptuous 
jorm, with remarkably lifelike and artistic 
illustrations by L. M. Medland. We have 
seen nothing quite so beautiful as these 
pictures jor along time. Zhe first part is 
to appear in the course of a few weeks, 
and the whole book witl be in four volumes. 
I. Grant Richards is the publisher of 
what is likely to be an authoritative work 
on British ornithology.” 


THE BOOK 
Y ee publisher’s object in the production 
of ** The Birds of the British Islands ” 
has been to supply a@ work which shall be 
jar in advance of anything of the kind 
which has so jar been attempted, As is 
well hnown to all interested in British 
Ornithology, the author has for many 
years actively studied the subject, and has 
specially devoted himself to the observa- 
tion of birds and their habits. 

The letterpress will include the deriva- 
tion of the scientific and English names, 
the French and German names, and a 
general description of the habits of the 
bird, its food, its nest, eggs, and plumage. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 

HERE will be three hundred or more 

photogravure illustrations, the 
majority of which will be life-size, They 
will be far superior to anything of the kind 
yet produced in this country. Great pains 
will be taken to render the drawings most 
accurate to nature, and particular atien- 
tion will be given to the proper representa- 
tion of the actual proportions and plumage 
of each bird, 

Where the sexes differ in any appre- 
ciable degree separate drawings will be 
given, Further, there will be additional 
plates of those nestlings and young birds 
(as, for example, some Waders and Gulls) 
whose appearance and plumage call jor 
special illustration, The same plan will 
be followed in regard to any particular 
points of plumage, such as the outspread 
wing or tail. 


HOW TO SUBSCRIBE 


HE look will appear in twenty parts, 

of which the first will appear carly 

in May, and it is anticipated that the 

uhole will be completed within two or 
three years. 

The price of each part will be 7s. Gd, 
net (post-Jree 7s, 10d.) for the con- 
venience of subscribers who may desire to 
pay for the whole work in advance, the 
price, including postage, will be £7 2s., 
but in order to secure this reduced rate 
subscriptions must be paid before the 
publication of the first part. 

A List of Subscribers will appear with 
the last part, The Publisher reserves the 
right to raise the price to new subscribers 
after publication, Send for a Prospectus 

with specimen illustration to 
E. GRANT RICHARDS, 
7 Carlton Street, 
London, 
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MESSRS. GONSTABLE’S LIST. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Just Published. 


MR. JOHN STROOD. 


BY 


PERCY WHITE, 
- Author of **Park Lane,” “The West End,” &c, 


THE HEALERS. By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


THE WHEEL OF LIFE. 
By ELLEN GLASGOW. 


THE SHADOW OF LIFE. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 
CURAYL. . By UNA L, SILBERRAD. 


A YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY. 
By R. W. CHAMBERS. 





SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
RENASCENCE PORTRAITS. By Pav 


Van Dyrxr, D.D. With Three Portraits in Photogravure, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
(Studies of Pietro Aretino—Thomas Cromwell—Maximilian I.) 


AREXANDER HAMILTON. By Freperick 
Scorr Oxrver. Illustrated with Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d- 
net. 

This study ef the great American Federalist and his work is divided into 
the following sections :— 


I, The 7 Ey of the States. IT. The Union of the States. III. The 
eralists. IV. The Democrats. V. Politicians. VI. Conclusion. 


THE RELIGION OF ALL GOOD MEN, 


and other Studies in Christian Ethics. By H. W. Garrop, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CITIES OF PAUL: Beacons of the Past 
Rekindled by the Present. By Witit1am Borner Wriaut, 
Author of “ Ancient Cities from the Dawn to the Daylight.” 
Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLAND AND HOLLAND OF THE 


PILGRIMS. By the late Henry Martyn Dexter, D.D., 
LL.D., and his Son, Morton Dexter. Llustrated, demy 8vo, 
lds. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY (476-1900). 
By Henry Dwiesr Sepawics. With Map, demy Svo, Ss. Gd. 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—“ Brightly written, and deserves 
special praise for the prominence which it gives to the history of art and 
literature. It is exactly the kind of history that an intelligent traveller 
requires. We have no doubt that it will be widely appreciated.” 


THE LIFE OF REASON; or, The Phases of 


Human Progress. By Grorer Santayana, Assistant Pro- 
fessor in Philosophy at Marvard University. In 5 vols. 
crown Svo, 5s. net each. 


Vol. I.: Reason in Common Sense. Vol. II.: Reason inSociety. Vol. III: 
Beason in Religion. Vol. 1V.: Reason in Art. Vol. V.; Reason in Science. 


NOW READY.—THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS: their 
Design, Construction, and Working, by Steam, Oil, and 
Electricity. By W. Worsy Beaumont, M.1LC.E., M.LM.E., 
M.LE.E., &c. Mlustrated, 42s. net. 

All motorists will welcome the second volume of Mr. Worby Beaumont’s 
book, bringing the whole work up to date, and incorporating all the latest 
inventions and developments. 

The AUTO-MOTOR JOURNAL says :—‘' There can be no doubt that it is 
far the most thorough, comprehensive, and satisfactory book on the subject 
that has yet been issued from the press.” 


vV—_—_— 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE IDEA OF 


A COUNTRY CLus, 


That is, a Country Estate managed on the lines of a large 
Country House and Grounds for Town Members? [f go 
you should read an article dealing with the possibilities 
of such an idea which appears in the current number of 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN,” 


Other articles of interest appearing in the same number 
are— 
Improvements at the Zoo. 
Changes in the Hunting-Field, by “ Maintop.” 
The Oxford and Cambridge Golf Match. 
Bear Hunting in the Rocky Mountains (Illustrated) 
The Acacias: of interest to Amateur Gardeners. 
Shooting Correspondence : What is a Good Pattern 
Hints on the Preservation of Foxes, By a Practica] 

Gamekeeper. 

And other country topics. 


A NEW QUARTERLY SERIES OF DOUBLE 
ACROSTICS OPENS TO-DAY. 


“The County Gentleman and Land and Water,” like other 
papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
readers. But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 

What subjects will be regarded as of interest ? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners~ 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 

agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 

The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 





A. CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., 16 James St., Haymarket, 8.W. 





Holborn, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE DOOR OF HUMILITY. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate, 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF 


ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE. 


FRIENDS. Edited by E. G. SANDFORD, 
ad ya of Exeter. With Photogravure and other Ilus- 
trations, in 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With Portraits, in 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. net. 


HENRY SIDGWICK: 
A MEMOIR, 
By A. §. and E. M. S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 


8vo, 10s. net, 
TIMES.—“ The scheme is a well-imagined one, and the discussions are full 
of interest, information, and suggestion.” 

















BRIEF LITERARY CRITICISMS. By the late 
Ricuarp Hott Hurron. Selected from the Spectator and Edited by his 
Niece, EvizabeTs M. Roscor. With Portrait, Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 

[£versley Series, 
®,* Containing Criticisms on DICKENS, SCOTT, KEATS, SHELLEY, 

* "‘WOKDSWORTH, TENNYSON, BROWNING, MATTHEW ABNOLD, 

and others. 


MEDIAEVAL RHODESIA. 
By DAVID RANDALL-MACIVER, M.A., F.R.GS, 
Fully Illustrated, Demy 4to, 20s. net. 

TIMES.—“ Mr. MacIver is to be congratulated both on the methods which 
he directed so successfully to a definite end in a short time and on the clear- 
ness with which he has stated his results.....He has closed an era in this 
matter of the Rhodesian ruins, but only to open a new one of more interest, 
in our opiniov, and much greater promise.” 


NER O. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 











NEW BOOK BY / TH E ‘AUTHOR OF 
“THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE.” 


A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL 


By H. FIELDING HALL. 8vo, 10s. net. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND, 
ANO THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT [S DUE. By the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Avesvry, P.C. Llustrated Crown 8vo, 6s. 


INTEREST AND SAVING. By E.C. K. Gonyer, 


M.A., Brunner Professor of Economie Science in the University of Liver- 
pool. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Tuesday. 


ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN OF ST. PAUL’S 
EPISTLES. 


Reprinted from Bishop Licurroot’s Commentaries, With Preface by the 
Lorp bisuor or Durgam. Feap. 8vo, Is. net. [ Tuesday. 


ROMAN PRIVATE LAW. = Founded on the 
“Tustitutes” of Gaius and Justinian. By R. W. Leacr, M.A., B.C.L., of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE TAXATION OF THE LIQUOR 
TRADE. 


By Josers Rowntrer and ArTuur SHERWELL. 
Vol. I. Public Houses—Hotels—Restaurants—Theatres—Railway Bars and 
Clubs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—*“ Nothing could be more timely or valuable 
than the volume on ‘ The Taxation of the Liquor Traffic.’...... Must be stucied 
in detail by everyone who is seriously interested in the question.” 




















A HANDBOOK OF CLIMATIC __ 
TREATMENT, including BALNEOLOGY. 


By Witu1am B. Huacarp, M.A., M.D., F.B.C.P. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


JOURNAL OF BALNEOLOGY AND CLIMATOLOGY.—* Unquestionably 
the best book which has appeared on this subject in the English language...... 
A work which fully deserves all the praise which can be bestowed upon it,” 

GENERAL PRACTITIONER.—“ One of the most scieutitic, interesting, and 
useful books it has been our good fortune to handle.” 





AN IMPORTANT ARTICLE ON 


BREAD 


By FRANCIS FOX appears in 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for Apri, 64d, net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd. London. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


ELIZABETH MONTAGU, 


The Queen of the Blue-Stockings. Her Correspondence from 1720 to 1761. 
By her Great-great-Niece, EMILY J. CLIMENSON, Authoress of “‘A 
History of Shiplake,” ‘‘ Passages from the Diaries of Mrs, Philip Lybbe 
Powys,” &., &e. With 15 Portraits in Photogravure and other Ilustra- 
tions, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. net. [Just out. 





PEASANT LIFE IN THE HOLY 
LAND. 


By the Rev. C. T. WILSON, M.A.Oxon., F.R.G.S., Vicar of Totland Bay, Isle 
of Wight. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


“ They are eareful detailed studies of engrossing interest and of permanent 
value..... An intimate knowledge such as Mr, Wilson possesses of the manners, 
language, and folk-lore of the Fellahin had been in danger of perishing had 
he not written this fascinating account of his stucies and experiences...... This 
volume is worth a whole library of ordinary ‘ travels,’ ‘impressions,’ and 
* visits.’"’—Glasgow Herald, 


THE ELEVEN EAGLETS OF THE 
WEST. 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN, Author of “The Great North-West,” “The Great 
Deserts aud Forests of North America,” “‘The Great Mountains end 
Forests of South America,’’ &¢. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d, net. 


* All lovers of Nature will enjoy this fascinating volume...... It is a book to 
linger over and to love.”—Scotsman, 

“Mr. Fountain has the eye of a painter, the mind of a naturalist, the nerve 
of a trapper, the inquisitiveness of an Elizabethan pioneer, and the heart of a 
passionute and absorbed nature.”—Glasgow Herald, 


NOTEWORTHY FAMILIES 


(SCIENCE). An Index to Kinships in Near Degrees between Persons 
whose Achievements are Honourable, and have been Publicly Recorded, 
By FRANCIS GALTON, D.C.L., Hon. D.Sc. (Camb.), F.B.S., and EDGAR 
SCHUSTER, Galton Research Fellow in Natural Eugenics, Crown 8vo, 
6s, net. 


THE 
TRANSITION IN AGRICULTURE. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, Author of “ Railways and their Rates,” “ The 
Organization of Agriculture,” &. With Map and Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NEW IMPRESSION.—THE 


RAILWAYS AND THEIR TRADERS 


A Sketch of the Railway Rates Question in Theory and Practice, By 
W. M. ACWORTH, M.A. (Oxon.), and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Crown 8vo, iu paper covers, ls. net. 


ST. MARGARET'S LECTURES.—4th Series, 


STUDIES OF ENGLISH MYSTICS 


By the Rev. W. R. INGE, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Vicar of All 
Saints, Ennismore Gardens. Large crown 8vo, 6s, uet. [Just out, 


The Author of “THE HILL” and 
“ BROTHERS,” HORACE ANNES- 
LEY VACHELL, in his New Book, 


The Face of Clay, 


tells an original and pathetic story 
of deepest human interest, but with 
a happy ending. Ready on Wednes- 


day next. Price 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS roa 


THE LARGER CAMBRIDGE SEPTUAGINT being the Old Testament in Gree; 
according to the text of Codex Vaticanus, supplemented from other Uncial Manuscripts; with a critical 
apparatus containing the variants of the chief ancient authorities for the text of the Septuagint 
Edited by A. E. Brooke, B.D. Fellow and Dean of King’s College, and N. McLean, M.A. Fellow of Christ's 
College, University Lecturer in Aramaic. 


For many years past the Cambridge Press have had in preparation an edition of the ‘Septuagint which 
Editions of the exhibit the text of one of the great uncial cadices with a precision corresponding to present knowledge, pees 
Septuagint a full apparatus of the variants of the other MSS. The need wus felt of a text to serve as a satisfactory standard ot 
comparison, accompanied by textual notes to enable the student at a glauce to compare with his text the results to be 
gleaned from sources of information already within reach. 


The plan adopted has included the preparation of two editions, a smaller anda larger, with a commo 
1. The smaller; Vatican MS. These editions differ ue extent of their critical apparatus. The smaller or manual edition Deg 
Old Testament in Greek (3 vols., cloth, 7s. 6d, each)—confines itself to the variations of a few of the most important 
Crown 8vo, cloth uncial codices already edited in letterpress, facsimile, or photograph. The larger edition, n ily the labour ot 
3 vols., 7s 6d each many years, gives the variations of all the Greek uncial MSS., of select Greek cursive MSS., of the more important 
versions, and of the quotations made by Philo and the earlier ecclesiastical writers. Its object is to present ag clearly 
and fully as possible the evidence available for the reconstruction of the text or texts of the Septuagint, 

Publication of the smaller edition began in 1887, the work has reached its third edition and is recognised ' 
2. Th 16 Is larger : standard edition of the Septuagint in all countries. Publication of the larger edition is now bepianiee welt & 
contain the Octateuch, will be published in four parts, and Part I., containing Genesis, will be issued on Tuesday 
Dem 440. paper covers Aprii 24th, price 7s. 6d. net. _ 
Vol.I., Part I. (Genesis) —_ Subscriptions are received for Vol. I., the Octateuch, and subscribers will obtain each of the four parts at a reduction 
is 6d net of one-fifth of the published price. Names should be sent in at once through any bookseller. A prospectus, with 
specimen page and order form, will be sent post free on application to the Cambridge University Press Warehouse 
etter Lane, London, E.C. . 


PHOTOGRAVURE FACSIMILES OF RARE BOOKS printed in England in the 
Fifteenth Century 





These facsimiles are executed in photogravure by M. Dujardin of Paris, from photographs taken in the University 
Library at Cambridge. Two hundred and fifty copies are printed (of which two hundred only are for sale) and the plates 
= then Someeres. On hand-made paper, the ks are bound in sage-green paper boards, quarter vellum, with 
vellum side- 


The titles of the first five books are given below, and of these four are reproduced from the only copies known to 
exist. Seven volumes yet to be issued will complete the series. Apart from their literary value, the books are of very 
great interest to students of typography. 


Subscribers to the whole series of twelve volumes obtain a reduction of one-fifth of the published price, which i 
Volumes ready read case will exceed 20s, net. . ~ ae 


i. The Story of Queen Anelida and the false Arcite, by Geoffrey Chaucer 


From the unique copy of the edition printed at Westminster by William Caxton about the year 1477, This edit 
10s net was probably one of the first printed by Caxton in England. , ice 


2. Augustini Dacti Seribe super Tullianis elogancijs et verbis exoticis in sua facundissima Rethoriea 
incipit perornate libellus 
From the unique copy printed at St. Albans, about 1479, by “‘ The Schoolmaster Printer.” The curious minute types 


15s net used for printing this k do not occur again, except in the “signatures ’’ of the Laurentius de Saona of 1480 and of 
the Joannes Canonicus, 


8. The temple of glas, by John Lydgate 
12s 6d net From the unique copy of the edition printed at Westminster by William Caxton about the year 1477, 


4. A ryght profytable treatyse compendiously drawen out of many and dyvers wrytynges of holy men, 
by Thomas Betson 


15s net From the edition printed in Caxton’s House by Wynkyn de Worde, the date of which is fixed as 1500 on the evidence 
sn of the states of the printer’s mark and of the cut of the Crucifixion, contained in the book. 


5. The assemble of goddes, by John Lydgate [ Ready shortly] 
17s 6d net From the unique copy of the edition printed at Westminster by Wynkyn de Worde about the year 1500. 


PRIMITIVE ATHENS AS DESCRIBED BY THUCYDIDES. By Jane Ellen Harrison, 
Hon. D.Litt. (Durham), Hon. LL.D. (Aberdeen), of Newnham College, Cambridge, Author of “ Mythology 


and Monuments of Ancient Athens.” 


In this book Miss Harrison states what seems to her the ascertained truth about primitive Athens, both on the ancient 
literary evidence and on that added by excavation, and controverts the view generally held in this country of thé 
character and limits of the ancient city. The German Archwological Institute have placed at her disposal the whole 

Demy 8vo, of their official publications, and many plans and drawings are given to illustrate evidence and argument. 
6s net “ Miss Harrison’s monograph is a model of good exposition and of orderly arrangement, and the manner in which 
she illustrates and supports her thesis from aucient writers of all kins and dates gives the volume a peculiar fasdin- 
tion. It is richly illustrated and conveys by the way a mass of information about ancient Athens.’’—Morning Post. 


THE ORIGIN AND PROPAGATION OF SIN. By F. R. Tennant, B.D., B.Sc., Author 
of “The Sources of the Doctrine of the Fall and Original Sin.” Second and Revised Edition. 

A criticism of the implications of a traditional doctrine, with a restatement of so much of its essential meaning 2° 

Crown 8vo, can, in the writer's view, be retained: Ina preface to the present edition, Mr. Tennant gives a brief statement of objec 


3s 6d net tions made to his argument, and replies to each. A few words have also been added to the book with reference to the 
bearings of the theory of sin advocated on the doctrine of Baptism. 


THE CULT OF THE HEAVENLY TWINS. By J. Rendel Harris, M.A., D.Litt. 


Author of ‘The Dioscuri in the Christian Legends.” 


8 In this book the author returns to the subject introduced in The Dioscuri in the Christian Legends, and gives a widened 
Demy vO, survey of customs connected with twin-births, of the origin and nature of the attribution of divinity to those so bora, 
s and of the traces of these legendary beliefs found in the Calendar of the Christian Church. 


rognden:, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE Sianager 


wpon: Printed Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Jou» Barer for the ** Srectatos” 
= (Limited) at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, April 7th, 106. 























